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THE SCANDINAVIAN FLOUR MARKETS 


By C. F. G. RAIKeEs 


NORWAY 
N all probability six months or more 
| will elapse before it is possible to do 

a direct business with any of the 
European flour-importing countries, ex- 
cept possibly Denmark. Even then, busi- 
ness will be slow in becoming normal. 
‘Certain restrictions will still remain in 
force, making business difficult, and it 
will be a long time before the old pre- 
war methods of doing business are re- 
verted to. 

As a result of the war some people 
seem to think that the way in which any- 
thing was done prior to the war must be 
improved upon. They tell you that this, 
that and the other will never return or 
must not be reverted to. There seem to 
be some millers who think the old selling 
terms of export business must be 
changed, and undoubtedly efforts will be 
made to introduce new terms and meth- 
ods of sale. Personally I don’t believe 
the old terms can be improved upon, and 
I think the less they are altered the bet- 
ter it will be for the export flour trade 
of America and Canada. 

Owing to the war I have not been able 
to make my usual trips to the continental 
flour markets for nearly five years; so, 
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although direct business is still in the 
offing, I thought it was necessary and im- 
portant to make a tour of the markets in 
order to study the situation and see what 
effect the war has had on those who were 
in the foreign flour trade. 

Visiting foreign countries, although the 
war is practically over, is still a most 
arduous undertaking, and I advise mill- 
ers to think twice before sending repre- 
sentatives over to visit continental mar- 
kets while conditions are as at present. 
Even seasoned travellers find all the for- 
malities that have to be gone through dif- 
ficult and burdensome to carry out, but 
the inexperienced traveller would be be- 
wildered and get discouraged in no time. 

As I already possessed a valid passport, 
one that was issued to me by the British 
Foreign Office when I visited the British 
front in France with Mr. Edgar last 
September,—I was saved that difficulty. 
Before being able to leave for the Scan- 
dinavian countries I had to get my pass- 
port viséed by the Foreign Office in order 
to get permission to enter the countries 
I intended visiting. The passport busi- 


ness is a new one to England, and up to 
the present time she knows very little 
about the game. The result is lack of 
system, and chaos reigns supreme at the 
passport department in London. 

Naturally, now that the war is over, 
there is a large increase in the number 
of applicants for passports from those 
who wish to make business trips to the 
Continent, but as far as I can see no 
extra provision has been made to take 
care of them. 

The accommodations and facilities are 
just the same now as they were when 
the war was in full blast, at which time 
only a very few people were attempting 
to obtain passports. The crush in the 
small room provided for those applying 
for passports is appalling. After one has 
had the passport properly viséed by the 
British Foreign Office for permission to 
enter the countries you intend to visit, 
a visé from the consul of each country is 
also necessary. 

This is no easy matter. Large forms 
in triplicate have to be filled in. All sorts 
of questions as to yourself and whom you 
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wish to see, the nature of your business, 
etc., have to be answered before it is 
possible to secure the necessary visé. At 
one consulate I had to produce the corre- 
spondence I had had with the firms I 
wished to call upon. When your papers 
are all in order, the next difficulty is to 
secure accommodations on the steamer. 

The most direct route to Norway is 
via Newcastle to Bergen, but as there is 
no competition and steamers are scarce, 
fares are exorbitantly high. In pre-war 
days the fare by this route was about 
$17.50; it is now $60 from Newcastle to 
Bergen, to say nothing of the fare from 
London to Newcastle, which is 50 per 
cent higher than it used to be. 

Before going on board the steamers a 
number of formalities have to be gone 
through. Your luggage is carefully ex- 
amined for commodities that are prohib- 
ited to export. After that you wait in a 
queue to be examined by the military of- 
ficials, the alien officer and the police. 

The journey down the Tyne is intense- 
ly interesting, as you get an idea of the 
enormous amount of shipbuilding that is 
going on at the present time in the river. 
Every slip for miles had a ship in course 
of construction, and many recently com- 





pleted ones were lying in the river. 
Bunches of large steamers were tied up 
awaiting overhauling and repairs. A 
number of German steamers were also to 
be seen, as well as submarines. After a 
rough crossing we reached Stavanger and 
the voyage from there to Bergen was 
most enjoyable, as the scenery in the fa- 
mous Norwegian fjords is magnificent. 

The town of Bergen has prospered 
greatly during the war, in spite of the 
fire which burned out the principal part 
of the city in January, 1915. Owing to 
the high cost of building materials, prac- 
tically no new buildings have been erect- 
ed, but one is told that the destroyed 
area will all be restored with modern 
buildings within the next five years. Per- 
sonally, I think it will take a good deal 
longer than that. 

After calling on the Bergen flour 
agents I went to Christiania by the fa- 
mous Bergen-Christiania Railway, known 
as Norway’s scenic railway. It is a won- 
derful feat of engineering, and the scen- 
ery is magnificent. The journey occupies 
14 hours. At the present time, owing to 
the coal shortage, there is only one morn- 
ing train each day. The night train only 
runs three nights a week, and is very 
crowded, 

As I had not visited Christiania for 
five years, I noticed great changes. The 
atmosphere of the town has changed en- 
tirely. Prosperity is apparent every- 
where. Everything is on a more elaborate 
scale than formerly. The men and wom- 
en are more stylishly dressed and their 
manner of living is more extravagant. 
Every one seems to have lots of money, 
and all are spending it freely in spite of 
the high prices that are charged. 

It is said that the cost of living in Nor- 
way is at the present time higher than 


in any other country in Europe, and I 
can quite believe it. I thought prices 
were high in Paris, but they are nothing 
compared with Norway. An American I 
was talking to in Christiania stated the 
situation very aptly when he said, “Why 
the French are mere pikers compared to 
the Norwegians when it comes to takihg 
your money.” 

There is no doubt that Norway has 
made a lot of money through the war, 
and an enormous business both in buying 
and selling has been done. It must be 
understood, however, that no large 
amount of business has been done with 
Germany, toward whom the feeling is 
still most bitter, owing to the number of 
Norwegian sailors who lost their lives 
through German submarines. At the 
present time German firms find it al- 
most impossible to trade in Norway, al- 
though great efforts are being made to 
do so. 

In one office I was shown a letter from 
a German firm, written in English, say- 
ing that if the Norwegian firm objected 
to corresponding in German the writer 
was quite willing to correspond in Eng- 
lish. Many Norwegian firms that were 
blacklisted by the English have entirely 
lost their business, as their fellow-coun- 
trymen would have nothing to do with 
them. 

As far as the flour trade in Norway is 
concerned, there is but little to report. 
The purchase of all imported flour is still 
under government control, and is likely 
to remain so for some time. All supplies 
of flour are purchased by the Norwegian 
government through the interallied execu- 
tive committee, and no direct dealing with 
importers is possible. There have been 
isolated cases in. which a mill’s agent has 
received a quotation on a round lot of 
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flour from his mill which has been ten- 
dered to the government and accepted, 
but such cases are rare. 

During the last year large quantities 
of Argentine flour have been sold to Nor- 
way, but I understand that recent ar- 
rivals have caused a lot of trouble, owing 
to weevil. Such flour has all had to be 
sent to the local mills for resifting, and 
has caused the government a great deal 
of worry and expense. I was told that 
the dock strikes in the Argentine had 
greatly delayed shipment, and been re- 
sponsible for the weevil trouble. While 
Argentine flour answers the present pur- 
pose, American and Canadian flours are 
much preferred in Norway, and in nor- 
mal times Argentine flour will not be a 
serious competitor except at a big dif- 
ference in value. 

Purchases of wheat are also under gov- 
ernment control, and cannot be brought 
in direct by importers. The flour mills of 
Norway have also been all taken over by 
the government, so that there is a gov- 
ernment monopoly of all wheat and flour. 
It is certain that this state monopoly will 
last for at least another year, and the 
present government is endeavoring to 
bring in legislation making the control of 
wheat and flour permanent. As _ to 
whether it will succeed, opinion is divid- 
ed. It is known, however, that the pres- 
ent premier is anxious to bring it about. 
If a permanent control comes into force, 
the business of the present mill agents 
will be destroyed. 

In Norway, as in all Scandinavian mar- 
kets, the actual buyer seldom does a di- 
rect business with mills, but buys «his 
supplies through various agents. In this 
way the buyer has nothing to do with 
cabling or documents. In pre-war days 
he merely opened the credit in London, 
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and the agent from whom he bought at- 
tended to the rest. 

While in Norway I was told the gov- 
ernment had recently made contracts for 
enormous quantities of flour, mostly Ar- 
gentine and Australian, and that it was 
estimated that at the present time suf- 
ficient supplies of wheat -and flour had 
been contracted for to meet a year’s 
consumption. If this is correct,—and the 
information was given me by good 
authorities,—the demand for wheat and 
flour from Norway is not likely to be 
heavy during the early part of the com- 
ing crop season. I was also told that 
large supplies of other foodstuffs, such 
as coffee, butter, syrup, etc., had been 
purchased. 

Judging from the appearance of the 
provision shops and the menus in the 
hotels and restaurants, there is no scar- 
city of food in Norway at the present 
time, and it would seem that at least one 
of the so-called starving European coun- 
tries has been satiated. 

Bread cards are still used, but their 
use is not strictly enforced; in fact, I 
hardly used mine while I was in ‘the 
country. Other foods are no longer ra- 
tioned and there seemed to be a plentiful 
supply of everything. Butter, sugar and 
cheese are obtainable anywhere, and are 
not nearly as scarce as they are in Eng- 
land, where they are still strictly rationed. 

The Norwegian mill agents all hope 
that, if direct business again becomes 
possible, American and Canadian millers 
will revert to their old terms of sale, 
namely, payment in London against 90- 
day sight drafts. They claim that credits 
can be opened in London more economi- 


cally than in New York. As a matter 
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"7 the wheat was comin’ along 
(iwWabout all right. ‘Well, Red. 
=Ysays I, ‘you got to keep it in mind 
uch talked about only in the racin’ 
season an’ sence wheat’s been took out of the gamblin’ busi- 
ness an’ jes’ bein’ used for bread-makin’ there ain’t but dang 
little nourishment in telegraphin’ an’ gettin’ all het up about 
whether maybe it'll make a crop or whether maybe it won’t? 
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EXPORT CO-OPERATION 

The announcement of the meeting of 
millers to be held in Chicago July 14 for 
the purpose of organizing the Millers’ 
Export Association, Inc., under the terms 
of the Webb law, indicates that the in- 
dustry will be fully prepared to meet the 
conditions in respect of the export flour 
trade which now exist and also those 
which will probably exist when the ex- 
portation of flour is finally released from 
government control. There has_ been 
much and clamorous urging of a return 
to pre-war practices by men who have 
not seemed to realize that such a return 
is as impossible as it would be undesir- 
able. Emergency methods of transact- 
ing business will be abandoned as rapidly 
as possible, but the war has brought 
about vast changes in international trade, 
and these must be fully recognized and 
duly considered. 

The anti-trust laws which denounced 
combinations “in restraint of trade” car- 
ried the phrase much further than was 
ever intended. Not only did they aim to 
prevent the limitation of domestic trade 
through the stifling of normal competi- 
tion, but they likewise put the American 
exporter at a disadvantage, and re- 
strained his trade abroad, by preventing 
him from uniting with his home competi- 
tors for the purpose of jointly building 
up markets in other countries. It was to 
rectify this evident mistake that the 
Webb law was enacted a few years ago; 
and if the war had not intervened, all 
the main exporting industries would 
doubtless by this time have taken advan- 
tage of its provisions. 

The war has increased the necessity 
for such action. It has, in the first place, 
enlarged the number of foreign markets 
open to American exporters. American 
goods are today found in many places 
where, five years ago, they were almost 
unknown, The nation’s hold on this trade 
is as yet, however, precarious, and with 
the revival of European competition, 
much of it will inevitably be lost if the 
exporters are not fully prepared to meet 
Europe at its own game. Germany, for 
example, built up much of its vast for- 
eign commerce through trade associa- 
tions backed, and in some cases financed, 
by the government. Great Britain has 


increased its export business by enabling 
its large and small exporters to work to- 
gether for the common benefit of both. 

The war, moreover, has accustomed 
many foreign nations to buying through 
single agencies, and this has particularly 
affected the trade in foodstuffs. Compe- 
tition has necessarily been stifled, so far 
as any individual appeal to the buyer is 
concerned. The small miller, who never 
before cnjoyed a_ single connection 
abroad, has sold his flour for export to 
the Grain Corporation, and it has gone 
to consumers living in places of which 
he never so much as heard the names. A 
habit is quickly formed, and the habit of 
dealing with great collective agencies 
rather than with isolated sellers is one 
which Europe will not soon outgrow. 

The effectiveness of any association of 
millers for export purposes depends 
above all on the solidity and loyalty with 
which it is supported. If it represents 
mainly those who enjoyed little or no ex- 
port trade before the war, and who are 
now anxious to take advantage of a co- 
operative scheme for getting new busi- 
ness, it will always be relatively weak. 
If, on the other hand, the entire industry 
works together to strengthen its export 
association, the result will be that, when 
the Grain Corporation finally retires 
from the flour export business, the millers 
themselves will be ready and able to carry 
it on with efficiency and vigor. 

The large mill, with export connections 
fully established, may feel that it is mak- 
ing a possible sacrifice in supporting such 
a movement. It may consider that the 
programme of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, published in full elsewhere in this 
issue, involves the distribution among 
many members of business which, on a 
purely competitive basis; might be con- 
fined to only a few. This might be true 
if the association were to have no influ- 
ence whatever on the total amount of the 
country’s export flour trade. Everything 
indicates, however, that such an organi- 
zation can greatly increase the amount 
of flour annually sold abroad, and that, 
conversely, if no such association were to 
be established, competition and foreign 
methods. of’ consolidated buying would 
combine to injure and materially de- 
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crease the whole business of exporting 
flour. / 

The past five years have demonstrated 
that competition and co-operation, in- 
stead of being mutually antagonistic, can 
be made almost synonymous. The pro- 
posed export association will in no sense 
prevent competition; it will rather en- 
courage the keenest rivalry among its 
members in their efforts to establish their 
mill brands in new markets. It will, 
however, demonstrate that the success of 
each individual is dependent on the build- 
ing up of a great general trade, and the 
maintenance of conditions which can be 
insisted on only by an agency powerful 
and far-reaching enough to meet consoli- 
dated buying on equal terms. 

Apart from its future value, the pro- 
posed export association has an imme- 
diate use in relation to the present ar- 
rangement whereby the United States 
Grain Corporation, the agency of govern- 
ment control, is made the sole purchaser 
of flour for export to European markets. 
This creates a monopoly of the buying 
power. The result when millers are 
obliged to compete with each other for 
export orders placed through this agency 
has already been experienced, and has 
led to much complaint on the part of the 
trade, prices paid being often below the 
cost of production, thereby producing 
demoralization in the market. The ex- 
port association, permitted to millers un- 
der the terms of the Webb act, will en- 
able them to meet consolidated buying 
with consolidated selling, which is the 
only effective method of preventing sales 
below cost. If this proposed organization 
did nothing more than cope with the 
emergency that will confront the trade 
for a year to come in respect of the ex- 
port business, it would sufficiently justify 
its existence. 

It is therefore hoped and expected that 
millers will respond generally and 
promptly to the invitation extended to 
them by the committee which has sent 
out this prospectus, and that the forth- 
coming meeting in Chicago will be both 
large and representative, and lead to the 
immediate formation of the association 
on the general terms therein proposed. 


THE “MISCREANT” DISCOVERED 

Cases of plagiarism are not unusual in 
the publishing business, but it is seldom 
that the publication is also the victim 
from whom the original was taken. In 
the issue of The Northwestern Miller for 
June 11, there appeared in this depart- 
ment an illustrated article entitled “Mill- 
ing in Transit,” credit for the text of 
which was given to Mr. R. H. Bransford, 
a railway agent of Nashville, Tennessee. 

When the editor read this article, 
which reached him in manuscript form, 
and was ostensibly written by the gentle- 
man mentioned, he had the impression 
that he had read it before somewhere; 
it had a familiar flavor, as of age. Rec- 
ognizing the possibility that it had al- 
ready been printed, he hedged against it 
by stating that perhaps “some miscreant 
had already made use of it in type,” but 
added that the illustrations which would 
further elucidate the text were certainly 
new. 

It now appears that the “miscreant” 
was The Northwestern Miller itself, and 
that the article originally appeared in 
its columns on September 4, 1912. It was 
written for the “Grist of Grins” by that 
old, valued and amusing contributor, 
“Bathmitts.” Mr. Bransford’s typewrit- 
ten manuscript was merely a copy of the 
original. 

The Northwestern Miller is sorry to 
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have unconsciously inflicted reprint upon 
its readers. The article was certainly di- 
verting, and the editor should have 
known that it was probably not original, 
but it is hardly to be expected that he 
can remember all the amusing things 
that have appeared in these columns 
during the past years. It is a wise par- 
ent that invariably recognizes his own 
child, especially when it has been dressed ° 
up in the garments of another. 


SLAMMING THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

The Northwestern Miller is rather re- 
luctant to publish the communication 
which follows, not only because it does 
not agree with the views therein expressed, 
but because it does not consider them 
quite fair or just. However, it is the 
evident desire of the writer that it be 
published, and it shows how, after all 
that has been accomplished by the Food 
Administration, some eastern flour han- 
dlers look upon its work as a whole. It 
is worthy of a place in these columns, if 
only as a historical document, to prove 
that however well and conscientiously a 
very great and intricate task has been 
performed, there will always remain those 
who are ready to criticize and point out 
how much better it could have been done 
in some other way and by some other 
agency. 

The last sentence of this complaint 
will be particularly amusing to those fa- 
miliar with the character and experience 
of those who were in charge of the 
milling and flour departments of the 
Food Administration, which brought to 
its earnest support, counsel and co-opera- 
tion some of the most practical men in 
the trade. 


Bratriesoro, Vr., June 14, 1919. 
Epiror THe NortTHwestern MILER, 

Sir: The flour situation in the East 
has been very bad since about May 10. 
Statements by those supposed to be in 
authority, that old-wheat flours would be 
wanted and stocks practically exhausted 
and probably substitutes would be re- 
quired before the new crop was avail- 
able, gave confidence to the buyer, and he 
began to purchase freely to cover his 
wants and anticipate his customer’s 
wants, up to the time the winter wheat 
crop was ready for harvest. 

After he had accomplished this, a few 
days later, directly opposite reports 
emanated from supposed reliable sources, 
and buyers began to unload, selling at 
any price. Prices varied for spring 
wheat patents one dollar and a half per 
barrel, Milling concerns asking for bids 
has helped demoralize matters and re- 
sellers offering at any price to dispose of 
their purchases. That is why there is a 
demoralized condition existing in the East 
today. 

The loss entailed by these maneuvers 
has taken the heart completely out of the 
trade, and as long as the Food Adminis- 
tration exists and has authority buyers 
will go very slow, whether they have 
stock or not. 

Statements of those in authority, or 
supposed to be in authority, are spread 
over the country every twenty-four hours 
through the newspapers, and the harm 
done is almost beyond calculation. Trade 
conditions are sensitive anyway, and to 
disturb them further, especially in these 
times and in these commodities, further 
demoralizes. 

The war would have been won just as 
quick if all of the millers had refused 
to make Victory flour and let the house- 
wife do the mixing, and the millions of 
dollars’ worth of substitutes would not 
have been thrown on the market and sold 
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_ ata price less than they were originally 
worth for animal feeding. Financial 
losses and loss of material is beyond any 
figures that can be produced by the finite 
mind. 

You have seen a certain class of peo- 
ple drive a horse; first they whip him, 
then yank back on the reins, and this is 
the way the Food Administration has 
conducted their campaign, and if one 
complained he was called unpatriotic, 
which was a falsehood and the club used 
by those in power. The trouble of it is, 
most of those in power never have been 
able to support themselves unless they 
have been on the payroll of some college. 

Yours truly, 
C. R. Crossy. 


UNSELFISH SELFISHNESS 

An advertising campaign which will in- 
volve the expenditure of more than half 
a million dollars has just been started 
by the Fleischmann Company, manufac- 
turers of yeast, the object of which will 
be to induce the American public to eat 
more bread. Through publications with 
a combined circulation of seven and a 
half millions, this company will advocate 
the cause of bread in advertising matter 
which will not be lacking either in artis- 
tic merit or the strength and cogency of 
its text, for it certainly understands how 
to advertise. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
publications which have been. selected for 
this expenditure are two which have in 
their reading columns assailed the integ- 
rity of white flour and have heretofore 
refused to admit any argument in its 
favor. One wonders if their inclusion is 
by way of a reward for these attacks, or 
in the hope and expectation that, receiv- 
ing some advertising income from 41 
source which is based on white flour (for 
bread made out of anything else would 
not be the staple advertised), they will, 
in future, be more disposed to do justice 
to the commodity which heretofore they 
have maligned. 

This, however, does not in the least 
detract from the value of the advertising 
to be done, nor from the wise disinter- 
estedness of the company in advocating 
in a large way, not the use of its own 
product, but of that into which it enters. 
Primarily this advertising campaign will 
benefit the bakers throughout the United 
States, but this, in turn, will advantage 
the millers who sell to the bakers, and 
therefore they, as well, will feel the ben- 
efit of this altruistic and advanced meth- 
od of publicity, and are, therefore, under 
obligations to the Fleischmann Company 
for its very liberal expenditure in this 
campaign. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Sales of New-Crop Flour Larger to the East 
—Western Markets Quiet—Wheat 
Feed Firm 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Puivaverpnta, Pa., July 8.—Trade ‘in 
flour slow, but prices generally steady. 
New flour more freely offered at $10.75 
@11.25 for Kansas straight, but buyers 
are operating cautiously. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, egos in 140-lb jute sacks: 
winter straight western $10.75@11; near- 
by $10.75@11; Kansas straight $11.50@ 
12.25; short patent $12@12.50; spring 
short patent $12@12.50; patent $11.65@ 
12.25; first clear $9.50@9.90. Millfeed 
very firm under light offerings, but de- 
mand only moderate. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Cuicaco, Iut., July 8.—The sales of 
flour made of new wheat from the South- 
west are being reported more frequent 
the past week than they have been at any 
time since harvest, but it is the general 





belief that more are made to eastern 
buyers than to the sponge = trade. Re- 
ports have it that two or three large bak- 
ers in the eastern cities have contracted 
for quite an amount of new flour from 
the Southwest at around $11@11.20, jute, 
New York, for 85 per cent patent. In 
this market it would be possible to ob- 
tain 95 per cent patents from Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills at $10.40@10.65, 
jute. The late samples received are more 
satisfactory to buyers than the earlier 
ones, indicating that the flour is more 
matured. Mills in the Northwest that 
have old wheat and flour to offer are 
scattered, as are the offers of flour from 
there. Patents range $11.90@12.25, jute, 
Chicago. 
C. H. CHAtren. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Old-wheat flour 
dull, but a little better inquiry for new, 
with a few sales reported. New hard 
winter patents are quoted at $11@11.75, 
new soft winter patents $10.70@11; new 
soft winter straights, $10.45@10.75,—all 
in sacks. Millfeed quiet, with wheat 
feeds held 50c@$1 higher; other feeds 
$1@2 higher. Corn products quiet but 
firm. Oatmeal a shade lower, with slow 
demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8.—Flour market 
quiet, and business very light. Buyers 
are holding off and an uncertain and un- 
settled feeling prevails, but a few sales 
were made for July-August shipment. 
Wheat feed market very firm, and spot 


offerings light; demand good for all 
grades. Other feedstuffs quiet and un- 
changed. 


Peter DERLIEN. 





New Federation Differentials 
The following schedule of flour pack- 
age differentials has been issued by the 





Millers’ National Federation, effective 
July 10: 
BASIS, 9$8-LB COTTON 
Weight Number 
lbs Differential to bbl *Charge 
wooD 
196 $ .45 over Rade the ceeeee x 
98 .90 over  eVTVELTTTTe 
JUTE 
140 AO. UMEGOF  —«— cwecrcccrecer 
98 basis Bie scworsceces 
COTTON 
98 basis Pissatevedees 
96 .20 under Bi wccciescusve os 
49 .30 over Gvecdevocisves .10 
48 -10 over Bocccccccesde -10 
24% .50 over Ps eo o60 005-06 10 
24 .380 over Getsisiav eves 10 
12% .75 over | Few. ee 15 
12 .55 over BG csencesense 15 
10 1.00 over re ee .15 
.85 over | Oeeree ere .20 
7 1.00 over d 25 
6 .80 over 25 
5 1.50 over -35 
3% 1.50 over 35 
3 1.30 over .35 
2 2.00 over -50 
PAPER 
49 .05 under bivadaeves ses -10 
48 .25 under Ge nvcscresses -10 
24% .05 over Cs ccvstecsde se 12 
24 .15 under De cvocsovnees 12 
12% .20 over | ee .18 
12 basis | Teer oe 18 
10 -55 over BO cccvccscres .20 
8 20 over BE cccccsccres 26 
7 .45 over |} POreverreeen .30 
6 .85 over ) ere .30 
5 .85 over BOeccccncviosia 45 
3% -90 over BSc ccccccccces 45 
3 .80 over Sea divcatewede -45 
2 1.50 over POs sovves sense -75 
*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 
Additional 
per bbl 
Outside jute envelopes (1 to bbl)...... .80 
Outside jute envelopes (2 to bbl)....... 40 
Outside cotton envelopes (2 to bbl)..... .50 
Outside paper envelopes (4 to bbl)..... .35 


All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 


A reduction of 30c bbl from the half cot- 
ton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 20c bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer's 
140-ib jutes. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 





Trade Commission Chairman 

The Federal Trade Commission last 
week held its annual election of a chair- 
man. The chairmanship rotates annual- 
ly, and it being impossible for Vice- 
Chairman John Franklin Fort to come to 
Washington at this time, owing to a re- 
cent illness, the commission, in order to 
comply with its rules, went to his home 
at Newark to hold the election. Gov- 
ernor Fort was unanimously chosen chair- 
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man, and Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
vice-chairman. Mr. Murdock will sit as 
acting chairman during any absence of 
the chairman. 

John Franklin Fort was at one time 
judge of the supreme court of New Jer- 
sey, and previously had long practiced 
law. He preceded President Wilson as 
governor of New Jersey. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Market Strong—Offerings Small—Stocks 
Light—Rye Feed, Oil Meal and Hominy 
Feed Searce and Higher 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., July 7.—The mar- 
ket continues to show strength daily, 
owing to the scarcity of offerings. Most 
mills have nothing to offer, having dis- 
posed of their output for July. Ship- 
pers have been making inquiry from 
country mills, but have received very lit- 
tle feed the past week. Stocks are light 
in all sections, and anything available for 
prompt shipment was readily picked up. 
Jobbers are looking for limited offerings 
until the latter part of July, when new- 
crop feed is expected to be offered in 
liberal quantities from the Southwest. 
There have been some offerings for de- 
ferred shipment at $1 ton under present 
market, but this did not interest jobbers, 
who are looking for much lower prices 
when feed is offered in volume. Most of 
the shippers are not trying to do much 
business at present, but are looking for 
a heavy trade later in the month. 

The strength in corn and oats is a fac- 
tor, and with pasturage not so good as 
heretofore, the opinion is that the first 
offerings of new-crop feed will command 
high prices, as inquiry from all sections 
for July-August shipment continues 
good. Shippers have made some sales, 
but are not selling short to any extent. 
Hominy feed was scarce; most mills have 
nothing to offer and do not care to book 
for deferred shipment, on account of the 
uncertainty of obtaining milling corn. 

Zastern stocks are fairly well cleaned 
up, but there was some reselling by job- 
bers on the advance. Some of the large 
eastern dealers have made bids for sea-~ 
son shipment, but mills and shippers 
prefer not to book for more than 30 days. 
On the recent advance, most of the large 
dealers dropped out of the market, and 
are disposing of what they have pur- 
chased at good prices. Transit stuff at 
junction points sold readily, and is rap- 
idly being cleaned up. 

Southwestern markets continue to ad- 
vance on account of the limited offerings. 
Feed for prompt shipment was in brisk 
demand, and mills found no difficulty in 
disposing of every pound they had to of- 
fer. New-crop feed is expected to be on 
the market within the next two weeks, 
and both mills and jobbers have been 
flooded with inquiries. There was a sharp 
decline in oat feed, due to more liberal 
offerings and a falling off in demand 
from mixers. Hominy feed strong and 
scarce, near-by markets taking practical- 
ly all offered. 

There was another sharp advance in 
rye feed. Mills are selling very little, 
on account of operating light, and are 
filling old contracts. Shippers report 
good business from all sections, due to 
the high price of wheat feeds. Oil meal 
scarce and higher, owing to the brisk de- 
mand for cake for export. Some of the 
mills have sold their output until Sep- 
tember. 

H. N. Witson. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 


-———Acres——___,, > —- Bushels—_,, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1919.. *49,000 22,593 71,593 *893 *343*1236 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 658 917 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,5383 53,541 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912. 26,571 19,243 45.815 400 3830 730 
1911 29,163 20.381 49,543 481 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 785 
1906. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903. 32.510 16,954 49,466 402 236 638 
1902. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 3807 670 


*Based on condition June 1, 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: July 6 July 7 
July 6 June 28 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....156,112 230,470 191,194 159,470 
St. Paal ...... 8,356. 10,755 ....+. weeees 
Duluth-Superior 18,180 24,515 11,150 15,245 


Milwaukee ..... 7,600 10,500 500 7,000 





Totals ....... 190,248 276, 


240 202,844 181,715 
Outside mills*. .101,165 139.905 


29,270 121,920 





Ag’gate sprg.291,413 416,145 232,114 303,635 
ae a 14,000 5,500 4,000 8,000 
St. Louist ..... 32,500 33,400 2,000 35,500 
ee 127,300 125,940 61,800 43,100 
Rochester ..... 6,300 9,800 240 11,800 
Chicago ....... 17,500 23,250 8,250 21,250 
Kansas City.... 14,100 19,270 34,986 38,100 
Kansas Cityt... 77,591 118.272 4,300 84,945 
SE. Ssc0cses S,1O7F 23,840 ....06 esecese 
3. ree 3,000 19,200 6,800 6,800 
ere 6,619 24,490 8,175 19,480 


21,898 40,745 ’ 
33,987 36,750 eee 7,620 
22,950 36,675 620 14,220 
see's 34,418 43,845 3,125 


Nashville** .... 
Portland, Oreg.. 
Seattle re 
Tacoma 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of*actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 6 July 7 





July 5 June 28 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 2§ 42 36 31 
ag. Ee eee 36 46 ae ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 66 31 42 
Milwaukee ........ 42 59 5 59 
Outside mills* .... 31 44 12 44 
Average spring.. 31 A 26 35 
Pree re 28 11 s 16 
ee Br 42 43 3 46 
EE. cin esesennen U2 76 30 26 
ae ae 34 53 1 50 
CO: woul e ine ce 58 SY 11 76 
Kansas City ...... 17 23 10 52 
Kansas Cityft ..... 17 28 5 30 
GREE eee ctdpices 3 53 ek es 
NED 056-0 Sis. euaie.s 6 10 14 12 
po) eee ee 10 38 12 19 
Nashville** ....... 12 21 18 28 
Portland, Oregon... 79 86 0% 23 
MOOREIG: 5-0 56 ons 00.0 3 78 1 23 
TACOMA «eiceccscs 60 77 . 9 
DOCG sc cvcecses 37 61 13 34 
Flour output for week ending July 5 at all 
above points shéws a decrease of 14 per 
cent from week ending June 28, 
*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St,. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 


mills, in- 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO JUNE 27 


Total from July 1, 1918, Is 121,130,000 Bbls, 
Against 115,373,000 a Year 
Week’s Output, 1,525,000 BblIs 

The weekly bulletin of the Grain Cor- 
poration, issued July 8, gives the follow- 
ing figures covering wheat and flour in 
the United States for the week ended 
June 27: 

Flour produced, week ended June 27, 
1919, 1,525,000 bbls, against 1,400,000 a 
year ago, making a total production of 
flour from July 1, 1918, to June 27, 1919, 
of 121,130,000 bbls, against 115,373,000 a 
year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in country ele- 
vators, mills and terminal elevators, June 
27, 37,589,000 bus, against 14,269,000 a 
year ago, showing a decrease for the 
week of 5,339,000 bus, against a decrease 
for the corresponding week last year of 
only 52,000. 

Wheat receipts from farms, week end- 
ed June 27, 2,579,000 bus, against 3,609,- 
000 a year ago. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is ‘as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Ago— 


Flour output, Total from 

bbls July 1, bbls 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 

May 16........ 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 

May 28........ 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 

May 380........ 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 

June 6........ 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 

June 18....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 

June 20....... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 

bE ees 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
WHEAT (BUS) 

-~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 

16 2,108 $3,476 83,000 31,000 

2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 

2.657 2,033 65.824 26.537 

2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 

2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 

2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 

2,579 3,609 37,5689 14,269 
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MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 





Meeting to Organize Recently Incorporated Export Association to Be Held in 
Chicago July 14—Prospectus of Organization Issued 


The following prospectus of the Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, Inc., has just 
been issued: 

The export flour trade of the United 
States is entering a new period of op- 
portunity and expansion. Europe is in 
need of great quantities of material, par- 
ticularly foodstuffs. America, under 
proper organization, will and can furnish 
by far the larger percentage of these 
commodities. Flour will be in great de- 
mand. The volume of our flour exports 
has doubled in the past two years. Amer- 
ican flour is now known in many new 
markets and among new peoples. How- 
ever, while foreign governments continue 
to utilize concentrated foreign agencies 
and neutrals command tonnage, they can 
come into our markets as purchasers with 
overwhelming force. Concentrated pur- 
chasing must be met with concentrated 
selling. 

To meet these conditions in export 
trade, there has recently been incorpo- 
rated in Delaware the Millers’ Export 
Association, Inc. The act of Congress of 
April 10, known as the Webb Act, per- 
mits combinations of manufacturers in 
export trade. The Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, Inc., will offer to its member 
millers the opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this act in the 
promotion and extension of their export 
trade, under conditions that will safe- 
guard the industry and protect both it 
and the American public from the evils 
of destructive competition. The possible 
scope of its activities is unlimited. At 
the start the association will handle sales 
to all foreign governments either direct 
or through the United States govern- 
mental agencies, but it may, within its 
corporate rights, finance export ship- 
ments, act as seaboard agent to mills in 
forwarding shipments, insure flour ship- 
ments, book freight and handle all mat- 
ters of transportation by rail or water, 
carry on an active campaign for the im- 
provement of port facilities for the han- 
dling of flour, ete. 

Foreign governments will undoubtedly 
continue the purchase of supplies through 
governmental agencies. The government 
control of wheat and flour exports will 
continue another year. The United States 
Grain Corporation, as the agency of con- 
trol, will be the sole purchaser of flour 
for export to European and Mediterra- 
nean markets. The Millers’ Export As- 
sociation, Inc., will represent its members 
in selling to the Grain Corporation. ‘The 
advantage of such co-operative selling 
will be apparent. 


(Continued on page 160.) 





LICENSES ARE EFFECTIVE 


War Trade Board Cancels Wheat and Flour 
Export Licenses, but Wheat Director 
Continues Them in Force 


The following bulletins have been is- 

sued: 
FROM THE WAR TRADE BOARD 

The War Trade Board announces, ef- 
fective July 1, 1919, that all control over 
the exportation and importation of wheat 
and wheat flour heretofore vested in the 
War Trade Board under title VII of the 
espionage act, and section 11 of the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, respectively, will, 
in accordance with the proclamation, is- 
sued by the President on June 24, 1919, 
under section 6 of the so-called “wheat 
guaranty act,” approved March 4, 1919, 
be transferred to and vested in the 
United States Wheat Director. All out- 
standing unused export or import licenses 
issued by the War Trade Board for 
wheat or wheat flour will be revoked, 
effective July 1, 1919, and collectors of 
customs have been advised that said 
licenses are of no further force or effect. 

The War Trade Board announces fur- 
ther that wheat and wheat flour will be 
removed, effective July 1, 1919, from the 
export conservation list and from the list 
of restricted imports of the War Trade 
Board. 

All inquiries regarding the exportation 
or importation of wheat and wheat flour 
should be addressed to the United States 


Wheat Director, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 
FROM THE WHEAT DIRECTOR 


Effective July 1, 1919, and until fur- 
ther ordered, properly executed licenses 
issued by the War Trade Board for the 
importation and exportation of wheat or 
wheat flour are herewith declared to be 
in full force and effect, as if issued by 
the United States Wheat Director. All 
customs officials will recognize such 
licenses as if done by United States 
Wheat Director under the authority of 
the President's proclamation, dated June 
14, 1919. 





EX-OFFICIAL ARRESTED 


Former Auditor of Millers’ Books for Food 
Administration Charged with Padding 
His Expense Account 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—An interesting aftermath of 
the activities of the Department of En- 
forcement of the Food Administration 
in checking mill accounts developed yes- 
terday in the arrest at Newton, Kansas, 
of C. W. Stewart, for several months in 
charge of the work in the Southwest, on 
several charges of defrauding the gov- 
ernment .through padding his expense ac- 
counts. 

Specifically, the charges. which were 
filed before the United States commis- 
sioner at Wichita recite that Stewart ob- 
tained more than $500 through fraudu- 
lent expense entries in the months of 
March and April this year. The prose- 
cution was begun on the initiative of 
Lawrence Richey, a special investigator 
for the Food Administration. It is 
stated that the charges filed are based 
on only a partial investigation of Stew- 
art’s accounts. 

Stewart came to Kansas City several 
months ago, and until recently was in 
direct charge of the audit of millers’ 
books in the Southwest. Subsequently he 
resigned to engage in business as a pub- 
lic auditor and accountant, specializing 
in milling accounts. Lack of harmony 
in the Department of Enforcement was 
shortly afterwards indicated, when mill- 
ers who already had settled with the 
Food Administration on the basis of 
Stewart’s audit were required to submit 
to a re-examination. 

It was currently reported that Stew- 
art’s work was not approved by his su- 
perior officers. The present charges are 
accepted as a sequel. Stewart, accord- 
ing to the statement made by Examiner 
Richey, drew a salary of $9,000 a year 
and all expenses. It is said that the lat- 
ter, even when travelling about among 
small country towns, sometimes exceed- 
ed $7.50 per day. 

R. E. Srer.rne. 





NEW BILLS OF LADING 


Federation Issues Bulletin Covering Trans- 
portation Matters of Importance 
to Millers 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued the following bulletin with regard 
to transportation matters: 

In the decision of the bill of lading 
case (I. C. C. Docket 4844), the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered the 
use of a revised form of bill of lading, 
beginning Aug. 8, 1919. The effective 
date for the use of the new form of bill 
of lading has been changed to Sept. 8, 
1919, in order that shippers accustomed 
to having their own forms printed may 
have time to secure them. 

It was suggested that the old forms 
still on hand on effective date might be 
utilized by the use of a rubber stamp, 
indicating that shipment was being trans- 
ported under the terms of the revised bill 
of lading. The Commission has refused 
to sanction this, however, so that new 
forms must be procured for use begin- 
ning Sept. 8, 1919. It is expected that 
more definite instructions regarding bills 
of lading will be issued by the Railroad 
Administration in the near future. 

Although claims are supposed to expire 
by limitation unless suit is brought within 


two years and one day, announcement has 
recently been made that meritorious 
claims will be paid despite failure to 
bring suit as above indicated. 

Millers interested in export trade 
(aside from that sold through Grain 
Corporation) will be interested in the 
following notice from George W. Smith, 
foreign freight representative of the 
Pennsylvania Lines, Chicago, under date 
of July 1, 1919: 

“It has been decided to resume at once 
the issuance of through export bills of 
lading on export traffic moving through 
United States North Atlantic ports on 
the basis of terms incorporated in cur- 
rent terminal line tariffs.” 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Dry Weather Generally Needed—Condition 
Spotted—Harvest Likely to Start 
at Normal Time 


Further heavy rains have fallen in va- 
rious sections of the spring wheat belt 
within the past week. Southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota have all the 
moisture they need for the time being, 
and dry weather now would be accept- 
able. The wheat has headed out, and is 
at a critical stage. Everything from 
now on will depend upon the weather. 
The growth recently has been very rapid. 
Present indications are that harvesting 
will start at the average normal time, 
notwithstanding the late spring. 

Eastern North Dakota also reported 
good rains during the week, but it is very 
dry in the western portion of the state. 
Rains there and in portions of Montana 
are badly needed. The crop in North 
Dakota is very spotted. Some damage 
is reported by drouth and grasshoppers. 

As usual at this period, reports of 
black rust are frequent, but most of them 
are vague, and the specific cases pointed 
out have generally been disproved. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





WYOMING MILL BURNED 


Entire Plant of J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Destroyed by Fire—Company 
Expects to Lease Mill—Will Rebuild 


The plant of the J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of July 1. 
The flames spread so rapidly that the 
local fire department was unable to check 
them, and the mill, elevators and ware- 
houses, including the stocks of flour, 
wheat and other products, were entirely 
destroyed. The office books and records 
were, however, saved, and the company 
has leased a temporary office where it is 
now doing business. 

It expects soon to lease a mill well lo- 
cated in Montana, and in this way to take 
care of its trade until it can get a new 
mill at Sheridan. Meanwhile, it will con- 
tinue to operate its country elevators as 
in the past. It expects to let contracts at 
the earliest possible moment for the erec- 
tion of a modern fireproof mill and ele- 
vator, with a much larger capacity than 
the old plant. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 5 




















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 490 104 1,600 515 811 
Boston ..... 75 2 186 40 791 
Buffalo ..... 745 70 1,950 310 762 
Chicago -» 171 1,543 6,060 1,351 1,429 
Detroit ..... 34 44 144 35 06 
BRE once 319 éos 206 717 221 
Galveston ... 825 2 owe 1 4 
Indianapolis. 40 402 76 5 oe 
Kansas City. 270 $25 710 135 TT 
Milwaukee... 181 192 1,260 534 1,280 
Minneapolis 1,397 11 2,815 4,180 1,262 
N. Orleans., .1,025 43 129 cow TOC 
Newp. News. ... ee 48 Sea 295 
New York... 519 13 2,125 277 1,199 
Omaha ..... 83 391 264 291 23 
Peoria ...... o2e 91 97 ee eee 
Philadelphia. 425 36 61,263 184 490 
St. Louis ... 8 438 333 60 20 
Toledo ...... 71 14 227 57 2 
Canals ...... 30 coe 325 ées ace 
Lakes ...... ove ose 150 80 265 
Totals ....6,708 3,799 19,055 9,014 10,807 
Last year ... 554 10,883 12,246 739 «41,934 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 1,973,000 bus; corn, 
239,000. 

Increases—Oats, 961,000 bus; rye, 33,000; 
barley, 642,000. 

Bonded Increases—Oats, 1,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 57,000, 
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CANADA’S PRICE PROPOSAL 


Government Suggests Doing Away with 
Fixed Wheat Price, and Instead Fixing 
Minimum of $1.50 Bu 


Wiynirec, Man., July 8,—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian government 
has made a tentative statement concern- 
ing its policy as to prices for the new 
wheat crop. There is to be no fixed 
price in the old sense. A minimum will 
be fixed at what is regarded as a fair 
low point, and the market left open to 
natural influences above that point. The 
minimum suggested is $1.50. 

The Winnipeg grain market is already 
responding to this news. Opinion as to 
the probable course of prices for wheat 
under open conditions varies widely. 


A. H. Batey. 





NEW WINTER WHEAT COMES 


Movement of New Crop to Market Begins— 
Mostly Soft Wheat—Local Rains 
Delay Threshing 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest is rapidly nearing 
completion in all of Kansas, only a part 
of the wheat in the northern counties 
and in the western districts now remain- 
ing to be cut. To a considerable extent 
the delay due to shortage of labor has 
been overcome, and only in the extreme 
northwestern part of the state is there 
any present complaint of lack of har- 
vest hands. In the main no wheat has 
been lost through inability to secure 
labor. 

The‘ past two days have brought un- 
welcome rains in Oklahoma, southern 
Kansas and Misouri, but the fall was 
light in other districts. The rains will 
delay threshing to some extent, but are 
not sufficient to cause material damage 
to the wheat. 

Meanwhile there is a fair movement 
to market, with the bulk of Kansas City 
receipts so far this week made up of 
new-crop wheat. Arrivals are, however, 
mostly of the soft variety, and only a 
few cars of hard have so far been of- 
fered. 

Prices are irregular, ranging 3@8c 
over the government basis, with millers © 
buying reluctantly. The expected de- 
mand for soft wheat for shipment to 
central states mills has not materialized, 
because the new wheat is already avail- 
able from fields in that district. e 

Hard wheat millers in the Southwest 
have some flour sold, but are not anxious 
to pay premiums for wheat, and are gen- 
erally slow to enter the market, feeling 
certain that values will be down to the 
government basis next week. Flour is 
selling in a small way, millers being just 
a little reluctant to quote down to the 
government wheat price basis on flour, 
and buyers being unwilling to pay more 
than that. There is trading at a range of 
$9.80@10, jutes, Kansas City, for 95 per 
cent grade. 

Reports indicate that before the end of 
the week some mills of Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas will be running regular- 
ly on new wheat against orders already 
booked. On the whole, the Southwest has 
less new-crop flour sold than at any mid- 
dle of July in many years. 

R. E. Srerure. 


* * 


Sr. Louts,.Mo., July 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Bright, sunshiny weather has 
aided the rapid progress being made in 
wheat-threshing, which is now quite gen- 
eral in Missouri and southern Illinois. 
Nothing definite can be given as yet as 
to the average yield, but the quality of 
the wheat is considered good in all sec- 
tions. 

Peter Deruien. 
* * 


Cuicaco, I1t., July 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The first new winter wheat ar- 
rived here yesterday, 14 cars being on 
sale. Last year the first arrivals were 
July 6. No. 1 hard sold at $2.33@2.36, 
No. 2 hard at $2.31@2.33, or 7@10c over 
the basic price. No. 1 red sold at $2.28@ 
2.29 for spot, and to arrive at $2.27; No. 
2 red, $2.23@2.25. Purchases of 100,000 
bus new wheat to arrive were made to- 
day at $2.28 for No. 1 hard winter, and 
basic prices for reds. 

CH. CHarren. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 74,360 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 5) was 156,110 bbls, against 
191,195 in 1918, 159,470 in 1917, and 265,- 
520 in 1916. 


* * 


The only feature to the flour market in 
the last week was the heavy buying of 
first clear flour by the Grain Corporation 
for export. This buying was a complete 
surprise to the trade. Millers expected 
that the Grain Corporation would be 
swamped with offerings, and that only 
a small percentage of that offered would 
be accepted. Apparently, however, it 
took + tty B pound offered, and paid re- 
markably. high prices for same. 

Some northwestern mills asked as- high 
as $9.80 bbl, jutes, Baltimore, for ordi- 
nary first clear, and $10 for fancy clear. 
They did not expect to get any response 
whatever, and were, consequently, sur- 
prised and gratified to receive the ac- 
ceptances. Northwestern offerings, it is 
understood, ranged from 1,500 to 15,000 
bbls. 

The absorption of these surplus stocks 
of first clear, it is expected, will have a 
healthy effect on the domestic market. 
It should clarify the situation and lead 
to improved buying shortly. 

A few mills already report a better 
undertone. Some of the larger buyers 
are taking cognizance of the fact that 
winter wheat mills are slow in get- 
ting started on the new crop. In conse- 
quence, they are inquiring more freely 
for old spring wheat flour. Mills so sit- 
uated as to have flour to sell for July 


shipment made fair bookings last week, 
when compared with the extreme dull- 
ness of the last month or more. De- 
mand from now on should pick up. 
Quotations are steady. Standard pat- 
ent is quoted at $12@12.10 bbl, and 
straight or bakers patent at $11. 50@ 
11.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear at 
$9@9.25, and second clear at $6@7, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Mirmeapolis. 


* * 


Wheat feeds, particularly middlings, 
are comparatively scarce and strong for 
prompt shipment. Standard middlings 
have sold within the last week at as high 
as $46 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
The heavy consumptive period for mid- 
dlings usually develops during the sum- 
mer months and, judging from past ex- 
perience, some jobbers are inclined to 
look for still further advances. At the 
same time, big traders are holding off 
and refuse to buy for shipment beyond 
July, because of the present abnormally 
high levels. They regard values as in- 
flated, and say they look for sharp de- 
clines as soon as winter wheat mills get 
started. 

Bran is firm at the advance, but de- 
mand is limited. Resellers in the East 
temporarily dominate the market there. 
They have feed coming to them at $2@4 
ton under present quotations and, for the 
time being, are profit-taking. 

Flour middlings and red dog are in 
much the same situation as standard 
middlings. Offerings are light, prices 
firm, and demand sufficient to absorb all 
offerings. 

Mills quote bran at $35.50@36.50 ton; 
standard middlings, $45@45.50; flour 
middlings, $51.50@52.50, red dog, $57@ 
57.50,—in 100-lb sacks. Rye middlings 
are gaining in strength, due to light pro- 
duction and increased demand. Many 
rye mills are closed. Rye middlings are 


quoted at $40@41 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 


.0.b, Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 121% were in operation July 8: 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, and 
Lincoln mills. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C, E 
and F mills. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 58,470 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 5 they made 109,520 
bbls of flour, against 49,095 in 1918. 
Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 2,715 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

















Minneapolis .... 725 632 628 1,110 986 
DOU a ccccsees 63 *4 75 799 206 
POCRND oo veccsee 788 636 703 1,909 1,192 
Duluth, b’d’d.... «.. eed ese 68 1 
Totals ...cccee 788 636 703 1,977 1,193 


*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to July 5, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ..100,411 71,355 102,374 153,367 








Duluth ....... 89,904 *17,039 24,325 95,537 
Totals ......190,315 88,394 126,699 248,904 
Duluth, D’A’d.. .0205 seece 9,279 12,469 
Totals ...... 190,315 88,394 135,978 261,373 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 5, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 1,397 134 2,057 8,497 2,484 























Duluth..... 319 7 *415 8,200 326 
Totals.... 1,716 141 2,472 16,697 2,810 
Duluth, b’d’d .... ene ee 634 15 
Totals.... 1,716 141 2,472 17,331 2,825 


*Includes Canadian, 
DURUM MILLERS TO MEET 


A meeting of durum flour millers is 
to be held in the offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, July 9, to 


July 9, 1919 


discuss the feasibility of a joint nation- 
al advertising campaign. The idea is to 
promote an increased consumptive de- 
mand for macaroni products, and is in 
line with the suggestion advanced at the 
recent convention of macaroni manufac- 
turers at St. Louis. 


COUNTRY MILL WAGES 
The Marshall (Minn.)° Milling Co.’s 


mill has been running at full capacity ~ 


right along, notwithstanding the strike 
instituted by some of its employees a 
few weeks ago. The mill is being operat- 
ed on a two-shift basis, and its scale of 
wages averages $5.20@5.85 for night- 
work and $4.40@4.95 for daywork. 

The Marshall Milling Co. has compiled 
the following schedule of wages from re- 


ports received by it from 10 of the lead- 
ing mills in southern Minnesota: 
Truckersand Feed Flour 
loaders packers packers 
Marshall ..... 40c¢ 42c 45c 
Seb ew vavcaswa 37%ec 42c 45c 
ZB veveceee + - S9Q@SEC 39c 39c 
SE weervssneves 37%e 39c 40%c 
© iscctwsensve 3ic 35c 39c 
OB ve cateawsece 34c 40c 42c 
Poot Pe 35c 39c 42%ec 
FT sccccenss edt OSG 29¢e 27c 
S- spasesea 31% @35c 39c 40%c 
DP Vai enee veces 31%c 81%ec 36%ec 
BO: seed isiciviws 35c 35¢ 35c 


Foremen are, of course, paid on a high- 
er basis, and the same is true of millers, 
engineers, etc., who are working on a 
straight monthly salary basis. 

An idea of the change that has taken 
place in interior mill wages can be had 
when it is realized that in 1914 the wages 
paid to feed packers, truckers, common 
laborers, etc., were 174%¢c per hour, while 
the same class of labor is now being paid 
from 40 to 42c, an advance of consider- 
ably over 100 per cent. Statistics show 
that the principal items entering into 
the cost of living, such as food, fuel, 
clothing, etc., are now approximately 75 
per cent higher than in January, 1914. 
The advance in wages has therefore ag- 
gregated considerably more than the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

THROUGH EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 

Exporting millers are interested in the 
announcement by Walker D. Hines, di- 
rector general of railroads, that the 
through form export bill of lading would 
be restored to use in connection with 
north Atlantic steamship lines not later 
than Aug. 8 next, in accordance with 
order No. 4844 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The restoration is being made at the 
earnest request of shippers, and with an 

(Continued on page 162.) 





Plant of the Red River Milling Co. Amid the Wreckage of Fergus Falls, Minn., After the Recent Cyclone 
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Millers of the Southwest feel them- 
selves at the very verge of the “big buy- 
ing season.” Indications of keen and im- 
mediate interest in new-crop offers are 
present in all directions, although the 
actual buying of flour, is still limited. 
This is due wholly to the fact that, in the 
face of belief that wheat prices will im- 
mediately recede to the government basis 
as soon as the movement is well started, 
prices still are at premiums. 

Millers are unable to sell flour on the 
basis of actual wheat prices, and equally 
unwilling to sell on the basis of betting 
that rain will not yet interfere with the 
movement. Thus, trade is deadlocked to 
a degree. 

There is, of course, a certain volume of 
new business. Prices passing are in wide 
variety, ranging from as low as $9.40, 
bulk, Missouri River, to as high as $10.25, 
for straight or 95 per cent flours. In 
instances, fair-sized round lots have been 
traded in at the lower price noted. The 
buying presumably was somewhat specu- 
lative, and the selling certainly so. 

Meanwhile, there is just a _ trifling 
business in old-wheat flours, with now and 
then a mill reporting a little spurt of 
activity. Prices generally are firmly held. 

Just what clears were sold to the gov- 
ernment this week cannot be ascertained. 
Some sold from here brought $9.75, jute, 
New York, which was regarded as a good 
price, considering the state of the clears 
market as a whole. . 

Prices on old-wheat flour are steady. 
Patents are quoted at $12@12.50, with 
few sales. Straights range $10.35@11.50. 
First clears are nominally $9@9.75; sec- 
ond clears, $6.50@8. . 


a * 


The speculative element among the 
large buyers of millfeeds is busy placing 
orders for new-crop products. Small 
dealers are as yet making no offers. 
Prices are firm, with brown shorts at 
$45 ton in 100-lb sacks, and gray shorts 
at $40@41. Orders for July-August 
shipments of bran are booked at around 
$30. 

Demand for the small supply of spot 
shorts is firm. Brown shorts are selling 
at $44@45 ton, and gray shorts at $40@ 
41. The bran market is stagnant, with 
prices unchanged from last week’s fig- 
ures. Small sales at $35 ton, sacked, are 
reported. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This, WOOK cciccccccceesess 14,100 17 
EMRE WEG, ov cndctecydid ves 19,270 23 
VORP BRO cee vpccccccsesace 4,300 5 
60S evccercn 38,100 62 


Two years ago 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Fiour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 431,670 77,591 17 
Last week ...... 421,170 118,272 28 
Year O8Oc6ee ad se 326,220 34,986 10 
Two years ago... 277,170 94,945 30 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 310 bbls this week, 3,012 last 
week, none a year ago and 8,627 two years 


ago, 

_Of the mills reporting, 4 report domes- 
tic business , 19 fair, and 38 slow 
and quiet. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills,-with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
8,107, representing 33 per cent of ac- 
tivity, this week, compared with 12,840, 
or 53 per cent, last week. 
NEW-CROP WHEAT ARRIVES 


The first new-crop soft wheat arrived 
in Kansas City June 30. One car came 
from Fort Gibson, Okla., and was auc- 
tioned off on the trading floor. It brought 
$2.21 bu, graded No, 2 red, weighed 581%, 
Ibs, with a dockage of 4 per centon ac- 
count of the presence of oats. A year 
ago the first wheat arrived June 28, and 
in 1917 June 21. 

The first new hard wheat arrived July 
3. It sold for $2.31, 16c over the govern- 
ment basis. Two other cars arrived the 
same day and were sold at the same fig- 
ure. They graded No. 2 hard, and had 
a moisture content of 13.5 per cent. This 
high premium is not felt to represent the 
real attitude toward the new wheat, as it 
was bought by local mills to fill in on 
orders for old-wheat flour. Local mill- 
ers in Kansas are paying on the govern- 
ment basis for the small quantities com- 
ing in. 

Liberal arrivals are expected Monday, 
when the Board of Trade will resume 
buying after a two days’ holiday. Wheat 
from the real Turkey hard sections 
should arrive next week. 

SOUTHWESTERN LABOR SITUATION 

July 1 passed without the anticipated 
general disturbance in mill labor which 
had been threatened since last spring. 
Current and apparently reliable reports 
indicate that the mill workers’ union, 
controlled by the brewery laborers’ or- 
ganization, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, has not made the hoped-for head- 
way in organizing flour mill labor in the 
Southwest, and that at no milling point is 
the union strong enough to enforce the 
demands which it planned to make July 1. 

At Topeka, Kansas, millowners were 
presented a new contract, which they 
promptly refused to consider. At Sa- 
lina, Wichita and Hutchinson no new 
contracts were presented, but at the lat- 
ter point some trouble has been occa- 
sioned one of the mills because of a 
claim by the union that it discharged men 
known to be active in the organization. 
At Kansas City, Local No. 65 is reported 
to have been having internal difficulties 
of such nature as to prevent it from se- 
curing the strength required to force a 
closed shop issue with millowners, 

The principal feature of union activity 
appears to be the “closed shop,” there 
being at this time no particular objec- 


- tion to the wage scale, which, here at 


Kansas City, is believed to be higher 
than at any other milling town in the 
Middle West. It is possible, however, 
that voluntary wage increases may be 
granted later. 
KANSAS CITY FLOUR MILLS 

Increased capacity of existing mills 
and the construction of new flour mills 
at Kansas City has resulted in some con- 
fusion in the trade as to just what mills 
and of what capacity are located at Kan- 
sas City proper. 

Following is a list of all Kansas City 
mills, given in order of their building, 
with present rated capacity: 





Bblis 
Zenith Milling Co. .......eseeeeeeeees 1,000 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. (Inde- 
WOMGGMCO) ei cc ccccccvecccscscvcess 1,000 
Kelley Milling Co. ......--.eseeeeeeee 1,800 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.). 1,600 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc........ 7,200 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........... 2,300 
Midland Milling Co. ..........seeeees 1,800 
Kimball Milling Co, .........0seeeeeee 300 
Seaboard Milling Co.* .........5-e08. 1,200 
Wess DETTE CBF ste ttecses 1,200 
BOAO). ok cpapadergcncedispe cesecoscve 19,400 
*Under construction, 
The Ismert-Hincke company has an 


additional 1,200 bbls capacity at Topeka, 
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Kansas; the Midland Milling Co., throu 
an associated company, controls 500 bb 
capacity at Ottawa, Kansas, and the 
Kaull Milling Co. has mills at Glen Elder 
and Simpson, Kansas, with a total ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls. 

Additional milling capacity operated 
from Kansas City or owned and . con- 
trolled here is as follows: 





Bbis 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. .......-.s++05 15,300 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation...... 13,500 
Williamson Milling Co, .........5005- 700 
GED GS TADS chad cccecerveccsevsbctdene 400 
DORAL. 0:60 6 eCSss vc trevedsseewssebeue 29,900 


—making a total of approximately 50,000 
bbls per day of milling capacity the op- 
eration and sales of which are controlled 
here. 


SOUTHWESTERN STARTS NEW UNIT 


The new 3,600-bbl unit of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc, Kansas City, 
which has been under construction for 
a year, was completed and put in opera- 
tion this week. The new mill gives the 
Southwestern company a total daily ca- 
pacity of 7,200 bbls, making it the larg- 
est winter wheat mill in the world. In 
the Southwest its nearest competitor is 
the new plant of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation at St. Joseph, Mo., 
with a capacity of 6,000 bbls. 

The Southwestern company plans the 
erection of new wheat storage units of 
large capacity shortly. 


MIDLAND COMPANY PREPARES FOR FUTURE 

The Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, 
this week purchased a tract of several 
acres of ground adjoining its property 
in North Kansas City. The site has very 
long trackage facilities in conjunction 
with the present property. Harry G. 
Randall, manager of the Midland com- 
pany, says that no plans for immediate 
capacity increase are under way, but that 
the new property doubtless will be used 
for another milling unit in the not very 
distant future. 

A seven-foot steel fence has just been 
completed about the entire Midland mill. 


F. D, STEVENS BACK TO KANSAS 


F. D. Stevens, long secretary of the 
Southern Kansas Millers’ Commercial 
Club, but recently associated with the 
Mid-Continent Iron Co., with offices at 
St. Louis, has returned to Wichita and 
resumed his old work with the millers’ 
organization. At a meeting of the club 
last week he was elected secretary, to 
succeed C. V. Topping, who resigned 
following removal of the headquarters of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, of 
which he was also secretary, to Kansas 
City. 

NOTES 

H. F. MacCarthy, flour, New York, is 
spending several days visiting millers in 
the Southwest. 

Gordon B. Wood, fur several years city 
salesman for the Kelley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has been engaged by the 
Midland Milling Co. to travel southern 
Iowa territory. 

Vernon A. Stanley, connected with the 
Wichita office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
both before and since his period in mili- 
tary service, has resigned, to associate 
himself with a motor-car business at 
Wichita. 

John E. Finegan, until recently con- 
nected with the Chamber of Commerce, 
Middletown, Ohio, has arrived in Kansas 
City to become resident representative of 
the Raymond Bag Co., manufacturers 
of paper bags. The company’s office 
is at 1016 New York Life Building. 

The Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co. is 
having plans drawn for its new flour 
warehouse and blending plant to be built 
on the site recently purchased in the Blue 
Valley, in the eastern section of Kansas 
City. The building will be of concrete, 
two stories, approximately 60 by 200 or 
250 feet in dimension. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. since its or- 
—. this week took up his new 

uties as manager of the Seaboard Mill- 
ing Co. As already noted in this de- 
partment, Martin E, Ismert succeeds Mr. 
Wilcox as head of the Ismert-Hincke 
company’s sales organization. 

A plan to build a mill at Sterling, 
Kansas, promises to progress beyond the 
promotion stage, although definite or- 
— of a company has not yet 

en accomplished. -F. W. Ross, a local 
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business man and mayor of the town, is 
active in the organization. A 500-bbl 
mill is contemplated. The enterprise has 
no connection with the International Mills 
& Elevator, owned by Henry J. Arnold. 
F. R. Warrick, for 30 years connected 
with the grain trade here and recently 
manager of the shipping business of the 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co, has resigned, 
to become manager of the Terminal 
Grain Corporation, which is building a 
750,000 to 1,000,000 bu concrete terminal 
elevator at Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. War- 
rick is enthusiastic over the prospects of 
Sioux City becoming an important west- 
ern terminal market, largely because of 
the freight rate adjustment secured a 
few months ago, by which that city is 
placed on a substantial rate parity with 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., July 6.—Substan- 
tial bookings of soft winter wheat flour 
for July and August shipment were re- 
ported from the Southeast this week. 
Owing, however, to lack of supplies of 
wheat, very few mills are in position to 
make prompt shipments. Great eager- 
ness is shown on the part of many buy- 
ers, confirming previous statements that 
stocks are getting low in the South. 

Prices ruled steady, and practically 
unchanged during the week. The wide 
range that has prevailed in prices is being 
narrowed and, quality considered, mills 
are now asking very near the same fig- 
ure. Quotations at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11@ 
11.20; 100 per cent flour, $10.20@10.40, 
mainly $10.30. 

Rehandlers report some _ business, 
though the tone of the trade is quiet. Old 
flour is quoted as follows: spring wheat, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$11.60@11.80; hard wheat flour, practi- 
cally the same. New hard wheat flour for 
later shipment is being offered at about 
$1 less than old. 


WHEAT QUALITY 

Only scattering cars of new wheat have 
been moving this week. The quality is 
fair, though general reports state that - 
the grain will be shriveled and light in 
weight. A good proportion of farmers 
in Tennessee are said to be disposed to 
hold for higher prices. Facilities in this 
territory will be ample to take care of 
the early movement, and it is not thought 
that any Tennessee or Kentucky wheat 
will go to the Grain Corporation. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 181,170 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 21,898, or 12.08 per 
cent of capacity, which compares with 
40,745 bbls and 21.4 per cent of capacit 
last week, 18.1 per cent the same wee 
in 1918, 28.4 in 1917, 39 in 1916, 42 in 
1915, 56.9 in 1914, 34.9 in 1913 and 29.2 
in 1912, 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





July 6 June 30 
Flour, bbis 13,000 17,000 
Wheat, bus 56,000 105,000 
Corn, BUS .coctciace - 92,800 213,000 
Oats; DUB <ccvccvccosers 168,000 188,000 


Receipts of grain this week, 129 cars. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The corn situation continues strong, 
with No. 2 white $1.97@2, Nashville. 
There is a better feeling reported in-corn 
meal, though actual sales are still of 
small volume. Quotations at the close of 
the week: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 
lbs, f.0.b. Ohio River points, $4.20@4.30; 
plain meal, $4.10@4.20; prices up 10c this 
week. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 131,700 bus, reported an output 
this week of 25,238 bus, or 19.1 per cent 
of capacity, which compared with 20,671 
bus, and 18.2 per cent of capacity, last 
week, 

Joun Lerrer. 





Railroads in the central western and 
northwestern regional zones moved 85,030 
cars of grain in May, compared with 
58,123 cars last year. The total move- 
ment of all freight was 1,090,547 cars, 
compared with 1,192,577 last year. Load- 
ings on all railroads have increased 
steadily in the last four months. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending July 5 was 
estimated at 17,500 bbls, or 58 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 

r cent, last week, 8,250, or 21 per cent, 
ast year, and 21,250, or 75 per cent, in 
1917. 

So far, Chicago mills have not quoted 
on new flour, either soft or hard winter, 
but will probably do so next week, the 
first being on soft wheat flour. Of this 
commodity, the mills in and around St. 
Louis have offered at a lower range than 
mills in other territories. Straights made 
of new wheat from southern Illinois and 
Missouri are obtainable here as low as 
$9.80, yet most mills are asking $10.10@ 
10.25, jute. 

Millers’ agents and some of the bro- 
kers of Chicago have received quotations 
on new flour from Kansas, Oklahoma and 
parts of Nebraska. There is quite a 
range in price. The mills with estab- 
lished trade have set their quotations at 
nominally $10.40@10.60 for 95 per cent 
patents, jute, Chicago. The bookings of 
new flour have been very light. Millers’ 
agents claim that they have received ad- 
vices from their mill connections in the 
Southwest that eastern buyers have been 
making contracts and they cannot under- 
stand why Chicago dealers are not in- 
terested. The scattering samples of new 
flour would indicate that some mills have 
started grinding wheat that is soft and 
more or less out of condition. 

Locally the retail trade in flour is dull 
this being especially noticeable by repre- 
sentatives of Minneapolis mills. The 
larger bakers also are complaining as to 
trade, and that the sale of bread is 
more quiet than during this season of 
former years. 

Rye millers are in hopes that the Grain 
Corporation will commence to purchase 
their products shortly. It was reported 
during the week that buying would be 
resumed by the corporation within two 
or three weeks. White patent rye flour 
is quoted here today at nominally $8.10 
@8.60, jute, Chicago. 


ANOMALIES OF RYE PRICES 


Reviewing the rye flour market the 
past week, the lodgett-Holmes Co., 
Janesville, Wis., offers some interesting 
figures, as follows: “Taking current cash 
prices for corn and rye and the govern- 
ment guaranteed price for wheat (ignor- 
ing existing premiums), we find that in 
the Chicago market wheat costs $75.32 

r ton, corn $65, and rye $52.15. If the 

ungry Scandinavian, the starving Ger- 

man or the thrifty Dutch, accustomed to 
rye bread from infancy and preferring 
it to wheat, will pay a premium for wheat 
of 44 per cent; if the farmers in this 
country will sell their rye and use corn 
at a price 25 per cent higher, when for 
feeding purposes rye equals corn,—then 
current values are right; otherwise, a 
sharp readjustment is due.” 


SOME CLEARS PURCHASED HERE 


The bids made to the Grain Corpora- 
tion on Tuesday for first clears from Chi- 
cago did not aggregate a very large 
amount. Lots of 2,500 to 4,000 bbls 
were named, the entire amount probably 
not exceeding 10.000. Probably half this 
amount was accepted at around $9.20 and 
$9.50, the former basis of New York and 
the latter, Baltimore. There were offers 
made on durum pfoducts, but all were 
declined, the Grain Corporation announc- 
ing it. was not purchasing these at this 
time. 


NOTES 

L. E. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., is on a business and pleasure 
trip to Omaha and points in the South- 
west. 

E. E. Henderson, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from an automobile 
trip in the East. 

It is expected that the corn movement 
will fall off materially from now on, and 
that corn will be very scarce before the 
new crop is harvested. 

C. H. Hooker, secretary and treasurer 
Northern Milling Co. Wausau, Wis., 
while here Wednesday stated that busi- 
ness has shown an improvement the last 
10 days or two weeks with his mill and 
other mills in Wausau. 

Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will leave July 15, with 
his family, for Ocean City, N. J., where 
he will take a much-earned vacation of 
probably two weeks. His family will re- 
main on the coast all summer. 

Shaffer & Stream are to put in private 
wires and do a cash grain and future 
business. John J. Stream says it is nec- 
essary for a house doing a large business 
in cash grain to handle futures also, and 
to furnish interior customers with all 
market information possible. 

Interest rates on grain consignments 
to Chicago for the month of July have 
been fixed by the finance committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade at 7 per 
cent, or ¥ of 1 per cent more than in 
June, and the highest rate since the war 
began. 

The next two weeks are regarded as the 
critical time for the oat crop. Many 
scattered reports indicate that the crop 
has not done well, and a lowering of con- 
dition is predicted, with a lighter yield 
per acre and a reduced quality. This 
has been the basis for a good advance in 
prices. 

Reports on wheat from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and parts of southern Illinois 
and Missouri indicate more or less blight, 
due largely to rains at blooming period. 
Spring wheat has deteriorated in central 
Illinois. Last year farmers in northern 
central Illinois had good luck with their 
spring wheat. 

An active demand existed for white 
corn from milling and cereal interests. 
Indianapolis was a large buyer and the 
Kellogg interests at Battle Creek were 
also credited with purchases. Prices ad- 
vanced to 4c over July at one time, with 
sales on Wednesday at $1.90 for No. 2 
white, the highest of the season. 

Wegener Bros. is the title of a new 
grain commission house, handling cash 
grain and futures. George A. Wegener 
has for years had charge of Logan & 
Bryan’s cash grain department. Arnold 
G. Wegener has been active as a trader 
and broker in futures. Offices have been 
secured in the Traders’ Building, 305 
South La Salle Street. 

F. B. Theodore Kipp, Jr., superintend- 
ent Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., was in Chicago and vicinity 
the greater part of the week, looking up 
some special machinery. Mr. Kipp said 
that the labor troubles in ‘Winnipeg and 
western Canada are pretty well adjust- 
ed, and that they are now able to operate 
their mills eight hours daily. 


Primary receipts of wheat for the six 
months ended June 30 were 85,923,000 
bus, an increase of 43,300,000 bus over 
1918. Total receipts of all grains, 373,- 
556,000 bus, a decrease of 40,291,000, or 
9.7 per cent, from last year. Wheat re- 
ceipts were under the normal, corn the 
smallest since 1910, oats slightly below 
the average, and rye and barley the larg- 
est on record. 

A starch manufacturer says that the 


corn market is a sellers’ market and, as 
regards ae a it is ov ae uestion 
of gettin “gg of prices, as 
the expert trade is —— more than 
asking figures, which manufacturers are 
unable to accept, owing to being largely 
sold ahead. All manufacturers have pro- 
tected their interest by securing liberal 
supplies of corn. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
that No. 2 white oats sold for July de- 
livery prior to June 16, when the change 
to federal inspection became effective, 
are deliverable on July contract at 4% per 
cent premium. Standard oats in store 
on June 16 are deliverable flat, as also 
are No. 2 white, under the new inspec- 
tion. Standard oats in store can be in- 
spected out as No. 2 white, by paying a 
reinspection fee. 

Bids on new No. 2 hard wheat for 
shipment up to July 5 were $2.40, with 
new No, 2 red $2.23. Intérior holders of 
wheat do not care to sell, owing to the 
uncertainty of the grading, expectations 
being that the wheat would fail to pass 
as No. 2, owing to high moisture content. 
Millers are not anxious to buy wheat at 
present, except for filling emergency 
sales. Offerings of old wheat remain 
small, and demand is spasmodic. 

The Armour Grain Co, has sold 300,000 
bus No. 2 rye to the seaboard, and char- 
tered boats for it to Buffalo. Duluth has 
sold rye to the seaboard, and large sales 
of malt and barley have been made for 
export of late. California traders bought 
barley futures here toward the end of 
the week. Crop reports on rye are less 
favorable, but it was not until the big 
advance in corn came that rye and bar- 
ley showed a disposition to rally. 

The many friends of Paul Schulze, 
president Schulze Baking Co., will re- 
gret to learn of the death of his son, 
Captain Walter H. Schulze, who was 
killed June 30 at Montabur, Germany. 
Captain Schulze had just completed his 
mission of delivering in his aéroplane, 
about 7 p.m., copies of an extra edition 
of the Amaroc News to the first division 
holding down the front line, when his 
aéroplane sideslipped and plunged to the 
earth. 

Sales of No. 2 mixed corn were at 1 
@1¥,c under July the past week, but 
most of the period they were July price 
to a shade better, with yellow corn 4@ 
le over July. For the first time this 
season July dropped to %,c under Sep- 
tember for a minute, and on the same 
day closed at 2c premium. Foreigners, 
local speculators and country traders 
have bought corn futures freely, and 
prices have advanced in the face of good 
growing weather for the crop in the past 
three weeks. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., July 5.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
7,600 this week, representing 42 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 10,500, or 59 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
500, or 3 per cent. Rye flour production 
for the week, 3,100 bbls, compared with 
2,500 last week and 2,000 last year. 

Millers report a satisfactory business 
in flour this week. While demand was 
not heavy, orders came in moderately 
well, and fair bookings were made. Buy- 
ers wanted quick shipment, and millers 
were able to accommodate them. Stocks 
of milling wheat are moderate, and those 
in public elevators total 220,643 bus. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $12.40@12.75, in 
cotton ¥,’s. 

There was a light call for clears. Bak- 
ers are not buying, having good stocks on 
hand. Prices were quoted at $9.50@9.75, 
in cotton 1,’s. 

There was a good inquiry for south- 
western patents, but buyers want to see 
samples of the new flour before making 
purchases. Prices have been quoted at 
$10.90 for patent and $10.40 for bakers 
patent. Stocks of old flour are light, 
and quotations were made at $12.25@ 
12.40, in cotton. 

Rye flour millers are operating part 
time on old orders, and expect to clean 
up next week. The trade is holding off 
for new-crop offerings, and anticipates 
lower prices. The East bought sparing- 
ly, and business from the Southwest was 
small. State and local trade fair. Quo- 
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tations on white were made at $8@8.50; 
as $7.25@7.50; dark, $5.50@6,—in 
u 


Demand for corn flour was slow, mill- 
ers having finished up their export orders. 
Trade in the South dropped off, and 
mills made but little flour this week. 
Quotations were $4.75 per 100 Ibs, an ad- 
vance of 25c. The call for meal was 
slow at $4.55 per 100 Ibs. There was 
practically no demand for grits. 


MILLFEED 


Prices again advanced, on account of 
light offerings. Jobbers are doing very 
little business, and do not look for any 
improvement until the new crop in the 
Southwest begins to move. There was an 
improved demand for rye middlings, due 
to the scarcity of wheat feeds. Fancy 
prices have been obtained for anything 
running east of Buffalo. The state trade 
in millfeed was good in mixed cars. De- 
mand for screenings was light, only the 
very choice being salable. Gluten ad- 
vanced $1 ton. 

NOTES 

Eugene McIntyre, Waldo, has disposed 
of his elevator, warehouse and grain 
business to the Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 

The Quinn-Shepherdson Co., grain com- 
mission, Minneapolis, has opened a branch 
office in Milwaukee, under the manage- 
ment of J. H. McKoane. 

The J. W. Jung Seed Co., Randolph, 
has incorporated, with $35,000 yo 
stock, to take over and develop the busi- 
ness of J. W. Jung, one of the largest 
growers and dealers in grains and seeds 
in eastern Wisconsin. 

Matt Voelker, Waterloo, has sold his 
flour, feed and grain business to Albert 
Skalitzky, who assumed charge July 1. 
Mr. Voelker will retain the popcorn de- 
partment, and plans extensive develop- 
ment of this business. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of June was 28,000 
bbls, compared with 21,200 in May and 
27,230 in June, 1918. The rye flour pro- 
duction for June was 20,600 bbls, com- 
pared with 34,026 in May and 11,900 in 
June, last year. 

Announcement is made of the incorpo- 
ration of the Edward R. Bacon Grain 
Co., Chicago, successor to Edward R. Ba- 
con. P. P. Donahue and H. M. Strat- 
ton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co., Mil- 
waukee, have taken an interest in the 
business. The officers of the new com- 
pany are Edward R. Bacon, president; 
P. P. Donahue, first vice-president; H. 
M. Stratton, second vice-president; Ed- 
ward R. Bacon, Jr., secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. 

The Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
has established a consignment depart- 
ment, in charge of F. W. Aishton, for- 
merly with Milwaukee offices of Updike 
Grain Co. Mr. Aishton is a son of R. 
H. Aishton, former president of the Chi- 
eago & North Western Railroad Co., and 
regional director of the United States 
Railroad Administration. The Donahue- 
Stratton Co. operates elevator A of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and ele- 
vator A of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, with a combined capacity of 2,600,- 
000 bus. H. N. Witson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Teco”; No. 109,430. Owner, Ekenberg 
Co., Cortland, N. Y. Used on self-rising 
pancake flour and mixed flour. 

“Tern-Out”; No. 110,408. Owner, Clover 
Leaf Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. Used on 
corn meal, corn flour, grits and hominy. 

“Peco”; No. 111,529. Owner, O. W. Perce 
Co., La Fayette, Ind. Used on rolled oats 
and macaroni. 

“Verabest” (disclaimed), and band of yel- 
low; No. 114,290. Owner, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. Used on corn meal. 

“Cappelli,” with picture of boy; No. 116,- 
500. Owner, National Macaroni Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Used on macaroni. 

“Consuma - 102 - Morn - Noon-Night”’; No. 
116,540. Owner, Independent Cracker and 
Biscuit Co., San Francisco. Used on crackers 
and biscuits, 

“Worthmor’; No. 116,550. Owner, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Used 
on bread. 

“Hi-Test”; No. 116,817. 
Trading Corporation, New York. 
stock feed. 

“Individuality”; No. 117,019. Owner, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Great Bear Spring’; No. 117,984. Owner, 
Massaro Macaroni Co., Fulton, N. Y. Used 
on macaroni and spaghetti. 

“Red Wing’; No. 114,650. Owner, Red 
Wing Linseed Oil Co., Newark, N. J. Used 
on animal and stock foods. 


Owner, Maritime 
Used on 
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The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, for the week ending July 6 
was 3,000, or 6 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 19,200, or 40 per cent, 
last week, 6,800, or 14 per cent, a year 
ago, 5,800, or 12 per cent, two years ago, 
and 23,300, or 481% per cent, three years 
ago. 

Two of the Toledo mills were closed 
down all this week, and the others ran 
very light. There will be little doing un- 
til new-crop wheat is available for grind- 
ing. With good weather, one of the To- 
ledo millers expresses the opinion that his 
mill will be able to start up on new wheat 
about July 14. 

Toledo millers are bidding about as 
follows for new wheat: $2.22 for No. 2 
for five days’ shipment, $2.24 for 10 days’ 
shipment, and $2.20 for 20 days’ ship- 
ment, Toledo rate points. Bids have not 
settled as yet to exactly uniform basis. 

Some new-crop winter wheat flour sales 
have been made, but the volume is not 
large. The prices on these sales are in 
the neighborhood of $10.50@10.80, 98's, 
f.o.b, mill. At the same time old-crop 
soft wheat flour is held at about $1140 
for prompt shipment. 

Millers making spring wheat flour 
have no large amount to offer, and are 
disposed to peddle it out in carload lots 
to their established trade. They feel a 
sort of compulsion to take care of this 
trade so far as they are able to, and hold 
some supplies in reserve for them. 

Although spring wheat flour prices 
showed a tendency to advance, and dur- 
ing the week were reported to have ad- 
vanced at different points 25@60c bbl, 
the price at Toledo was around $11.75@ 
12, in 98’s, f.o.b. mill. Millers said they 
could not buy any spring wheat at less 
than $2.60, and this price had not been 
reflected in their flour prices. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Seven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 64,200 
bbls, for the week ending July 6 made 
6,619, or 10 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 24,490, or 38 per cent, last 
week, by eight mills of 64,560 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Some conflicting and rather disturbing 
reports are current in regard to quality 
of the new wheat. Around Indianapolis 
it is said that there is more or less wheat 
rather light and shriveled in character. 
A sample was shown recently, testing 
only 50 Ibs, 17 per cent moisture. The 
theory is that extremely hot weather 
killed the wheat when it was in bloom, 
and that it did not grow after that, and 
favorable, maturing weather was wasted 
on it. 

There are also some reports of scale, 
smut, rust and blight, but it is too early 
to determine accurately the etxent to 
which the crop has been impaired in size 
and quality. There is no doubt that some 
damage and deterioration exists. Thresh- 
ing returns late next week ought to give 
more definite information. 

Cutting of wheat will be general in the 
northern half of Ohio, Indiana and low- 
er Michigan next week, if favorable 
weather continues. Threshing is bein 
pushed in the southern half of Ohio an 
Indiana, and already some mills have re- 
ceived new wheat. Mills generally in 
Ohio and Indiana may be grinding new 
wheat by July 15. 

Considerable wheat has already been 





cut in northern Ohio. Many farmers 
worked in the fields harvesting wheat on 
July 4. The fields appear to be dead ripe 
and present an excellent appearance, ex- 
cept for occasional lodging. Reports of 
shrunken grains due to extreme hot 
weather continue to be received. The 
weather is clear and extremely hot, fa- 
vorable to harvesting and to the growth 
of corn, which is making headway fast. 


INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association was held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
July 1, with an attendance of about 75, 
and was presided over by President C. 
M. Lemmon. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the selection of George W. 
Rohm, Rockville, as president, W. W. 
Suckow, Suckow Co., Franklin, vice- 
president, and C. B. Riley, secretary- 
treasurer. E. L. Harris, Greencastle, J. 
E. Nolte, Aurora,.O. M. Thomas, Marion, 
and George Klemm, Milton, were made 
members of the board. 

Secretary Riley’s report showed the 
association to be in the best position in 
several years, with 140 members in good 
standing at the present time. The finan- 
cial position is not less favorable. 

K. M. Bickel, manager of the publicity 
department of the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, gave an interesting 
talk on accident prevention work of his 
company, and also of a new department 
recently started, which was described as 
reconstruction work, and had to do with 
restoring to good health employees suf- 
fering injuries. 

Morris C. Shelton, secretary joint pur- 
chasing committee, Indianapolis, talked 
on the subject of purchases of supplies 
for the various institutions of the state. 
In effect, this talk was in the nature of 
a conference, and the ideas and co- 
operation of all millers was invited, with 
the result that probably these purchases 
will be more satisfactorily handled in the 
future. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
undertook to give the millers present a 
clearer idea of the purpose and plan of 
work of this new millers’ co-operative 
selling agency. He outlined the work 
already accomplished, and sketched what 
would be attempted in the future. Aside 
from the function of selling flour, the in- 
formation service, as well as that afforded 
by the traffic department and co-opera- 
tive purchases, was referred to. He stat- 
ed that at present there were 140 Ohio 
mills, 57 Michigan mills, and 37 Indiana 
mills which had taken stock. 

Mr. Spear’s discussion of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co. was supplemented by 
Carl W. Sims, of the Sims Milling Co., 
W. W. Suckow, of the Suckow Co., and 
John F. Russell, Garland Milling Co., 
who are all directors in this new com- 
pany. 

The most important subject considered 
at the meeting was that covered a A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation. The millers were particular- 
ly interested in that part of Mr. Hus- 
band’s report which concerned the diffi- 
culties surrounding the completion of the 
millers’ agreement with the wheat di- 
rector. 
for the first time Congress had definitely 
recognized in the Lever bill that flour 
should be given preference to wheat in 
export business, and this is regarded as 
a distinct accomplishment. 

Millions of dollars have been expended 
for elevators at seaports for handling the 
export movement of grain, whereas 
searcely anything had been done to facili- 
tate the export movement of flour. He 
indicated that it was hoped that the gov- 
ernment could be influenced to transfer 
some of the buildings constructed for the 
storing of munitions to storing of flour, 





Mr. Husband pointed out that . 


and that certain handling devices recent- 
ly invented, greatly facilitating the load- 
ing of flour, might be adopted. 

r. Husband in his talk also covered 
the subjects of the decimal weights bill, 
package differentials, the Federation’s 
uniform sales contract, bills of lading 
and freight claims, and referred to a new 
bill recently introduced by Congressman 
Rainey to repeal the mixed-flour law. 

He said it was important that millers 
should use the Federation’s uniform sales 
contract in their sales on the coming 
crop. He also pointed out that claims 
for storage which have been paid on ex- 
port flour can be recovered, and that it 
has been decided that such claims are 
collectible. Hence, any millers who have 
paid such storage charges should secure 
their return. 

Mr. Husband also stated that millers 
soon would receive notice of the forma- 
tion of a new company among millers to 
take charge of the sale of flour for ex- 
port. The organization of this company 
has been made possible under the Webb 
law, and has the approval of Julius H. 
Barnes, wheat director. 

There was some attempt made by the 
millers present’ to determine the price 
which should be paid for wheat under the 
new regulations, but little was accom- 
plished in this regard. The opinion pre- 
vailed that the price paid should be less 
freight, war tax, 1 per cent commission 
and weight, inspection and’ insurance 
charges. 

On motion of C. B. Jenkins, the asso- 
ciation expressed its high appreciation 
and approval of the very valuable service 
rendered for the millers of the country 
by the committee of 16 millers which has 
recently completed its work in conference 
with Mr. Barnes in drafting the millers’ 
agreement. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held at 
the Board of Trade Building, Indianap- 
olis, July 2. As this meeting was on the 
day following that of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association, many millers remained over. 
The result was that accommodations were 
inadequate to take care of all who wished 
to attend. 

The programme contained addresses by 
K. M. Bickel, manager of the publicity 
department of the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, on “General Accident 
Prevention,” illustrated by motion pic- 
tures; by E. G. Osman, on “What Is the 
Matter with Business?”; by Russell East, 
county agricultural agent of Shelby 
County, on “Wheat Culture and Methods 
of Prevention of Smut and Other Dis- 
eases.” 

The subject of handling wheat under 
present regulations was a matter of con- 
siderable interest, and influential in draw- 
ing the large attendance. Discussion: of 
this subject was led by P. E. Goodrich, 
president Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Charles Quinn, secretary Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and 
Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

The meeting adopted a resolution urg- 
ing dealers to acquaint farmers with the 
cost of handling wheat under the new 
federal regulations. The members also 
were urged to establish the price of No. 
1 wheat as a buying basis and deduct 
therefrom 3c for No. 2 wheat and 7c for 
No. 3 wheat. 

It was brought out that the cost of 
handling wheat, including terminal 
charges, weighing, inspection, and elevat- 
ing, amounts to more than Ic per bu. To 
this must be added 1 per cent of $2.39 
bu, the commission to the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, making a 
total of 34%,@3i4,c bu at the terminal. 

Loss through shrinkage in transit was 
estimated at 4%@%c bu. To these costs 
is added 3c bu interest on the shipment, 
a reasonable handling charge as contem- 
plated by the Grain Corporation, and 
freight, to determine the value of wheat 
f.o.b. the shipping point. 

An investigation conducted by C, B. 
Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, covering 73 Indiana 
dealers, shows. that the average cost of 
handling wheat is 7.12c bu. Deducting 
this. price leaves the dealer’s net price 
$2.1148 bu on the basis of export freight 
rate and $2.1058 based on the domestic 


rate. 
H. J. Rhodes, federal grain supervisor 
for Indiana,-was on the programme for 
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a talk on “Grain Grades”; Elmer Hutchi- 
son made a report of the markets survey 
committee. 

The attendance must have been some- 
where between 150 and 200, and exceeded 
the capacity of the-hall in the Board of 
Trade Building. Those in attendance 
were entertained at a dinner at the Hotel 
Severin at 6:30 as guests of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, the grain dealers 
of Indianapolis, and the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

NOTES 

B. E. Curry has bought the Tap & 
Gridwell mill at Bloomington, Ind., and 
will operate same. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned this week from a 
visit to Poland Springs, Maine. 

W. W. Remington, of the National 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
this week and called at this office. 

George Ruoff has sold his mill at Os- 
good, Ind., formerly operated as the 
Osgood Flour Mills, to the Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co. 

E. P. Mitchell, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
and also secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, called at 
this office this week. ; 

A. C. Smith, formerly in the flour and . 
feed business, Columbus, Ohio, has given 
this up to become sales-manager of the 
Capitol Milling Co., Columbus. 

L. Dorsel, formerly connected with the 
Dorsel Milling Co., Newport, Ky., has 
acquired the mill at Liberty, Ind., which 
has been operated by McCoy Bros. 

Indiana grain dealers have formulated 
and adopted a cost schedule which will 
be reduced to proper form and mailed to 
the trade. Millers should find it useful 
in purchasing grain from producers. 

H. Wallace Applegate, of the Mennel 
Milling Co., and several Toledo grain 
men attended the meetings of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association and Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Indianapolis this 
week. 

Indications point to a very heavy at- 
tendance at the convention of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry 
to be held at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, ~ 
Ohio, July 15-18. All who expect to at- 
tend should make reservations in advance. 

Clyde E. Tousley, son of A. M. Tous- 
ley, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, who recently 
received his discharge from over-sea serv- 
ice, is now vice-president and manager 
of sales of the Ohio Metal Products Co., 
manufacturers of automobile parts, at 
Mineral Ridge, in the Youngstown steel 
district. 

J. Theobald, Jr., president of the 
newly organized Theobald Flour Mills 
Co., which has acquired the mill formerly 
operated by the L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co., at Northfield, Minn., left Cleveland, 
Ohio, this week to assume his duties at 
Northfield, where the new company will 
enter into possession July 21. Mr. Theo- 
bald will make his home at Northfield. 

It is reported that S. Thruston Ballard 
has acquired the interest in the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., left by the 
late Charles T. Ballard, and that G. 
Breaux Ballard has withdrawn from the 
company. Present officers are S. Thrus- 
ton Ballard, president; G. A. Breaux, 
vice-president; Dr. David Morton, vice- 
president; F. E. Hayes, treasurer; V. S. 
Kimbel, secretary. 

Evansville, Ind., millers have been ex- 
periencing some labor trouble. It ap- 
pears that the war labor board recently 
held a session there and made certain 
findings, but the millers, like many manu- 
facturers elsewhere, have declined to rec- 
ognize this board as exercising any legiti- 
mate function since the close of the war. 
Recognition of the union seemed to be 
compelled by its findings. 


Owing to recent labor troubles at To- 
ledo, particularly with the Willys-Over- 
land Co. and Auto-Light Co., it has been 
found necessary to swear in a corps of 
civilian police. Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., and John H. Taylor, North- 
western Elevatcr & Mill Co., have been 
serving for some time on this force. Since 
the labor trouble has found its way to 
the federal court, things are in a fair 
way to being settled. 

Some flour is being offered from the 
Southwest for shipment the last half of 
July. Prices show a range for standard 








patent of $10.50@11.25, f.o.b. Toledo rate 
signe in jute, with short patents about 
5c more, owing to the uncertainty in re- 
gard to market for clears. At the same 
time old springs are about $1 higher than 
Kansas, $12@13 being wanted. 
to the uncertainty which has been thrown 
about new-crop Kansas flour, due to har- 
vesting conditions, ye ge are disposed 
to give preference to old springs. 

The Fletcher American Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and Bankers’ Trust Co., New 
York, are offering $2,500,000 6 per cent 
serial gold notes of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon ., Indianapolis, The proceeds 
from these notes will be used for addi- 
tional facilities and working capital to 
meet the increasing demands of the busi- 
ness. Average annual profits for the 
four years ended June 30, 1919, after 
paying all expenses and taxes, including 
federal taxes, are reported as $903,646. 
Interest and annual maturity of $250,000 
of these notes will require a maximum 
outlay of $400,000 annually. Further 
particulars of the issue can be obtained 
from the banks offering it. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., July 5.—Improve- 
ment was noted in the flour-milling situa- 
tion in Indianapolis and Indiana this 
week. Following a month in which the 
output was at a low point and in which 
demand was slack, recent days have been 
marked by many inquiries regarding 

rices on new-crop flour, and when it will 
i available. 

The first wheat of the 1919 crop in this 
state was received here Thursday. It 
was from a farm near Indianapolis, grad- 
ed No. 3, weighed 57 lbs to the bu, and 
commanded the federal government’s 
guaranteed price of $2.04 for that 
grade. It probably has been 10 years, 
local dealers say, since wheat was mar- 
keted as early as July 3 in this county. 

With stores of the 1918 yield low, lit- 
tle milling has been going on for some 
time, and the current output of flour 
continues small, being only slightly more 
than enough to take cate of contract 
business. 

With fair weather prevailing, thresh- 
ing will be under full headway in both 
the southern and central parts of the 
state the coming week, and millers will 
begin to receive large quantities of new 
wheat. Some milling may take place by 
July 10, and by July 14 a considerable 
number of mills are planning to be at 
work on this year’s crop. 

Soft winter patent flour from new 
wheat, for delivery as soon as possible, 
is being quoted in Indianapolis at $10.35 
@10.80 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, in car lots. 
Old-crop soft winter patents are listed 
$1 higher, the prevailing quotations be- 
ing $11.35@11.80. Old-crop hard winter 
patents and hard spring patents are of- 
fered at $10.40@11.80. The demand for 
millfeed is fairly good, with stocks low. 
Mixed feed is quoted at $45@46 ton. 

Cutting of wheat has been completed, 
as a rule, in the southern and central 
parts of Indiana. Some is standing in 
the southwestern part of the state, and 
is in a dead-ripe condition. Rains the 
last two weeks left the ground in such 
a soft condition that it has been impos- 
sible to operate binders. The harvest is 
now becoming general in the territory 
north of Indianapolis, and will be com- 
pleted in a short time. 

Estimates of the probable yield have 
been further reduced from those of a 
week ago. Increased reports of rust, 
smut, blasted heads and some weevil are 
responsible. However, comparatively lit- 
tle grain has been threshed as yet, and 
the condition estimate remains at good to 
excellent in most localities. Fair weath- 
er, as a rule, prevailed the last six days. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Misdelivered Cargoes 

In the case of Boera vs. Hijos De Jose 
Taya, S. En. C., the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court shows that 
ocean carriers are under liability similar 
to that of railway companies, by hold- 
ing that where a steamship company 
makes delivery of freight to one other 
than the person entitled to receive deliv- 
ery, the company may be held liable in 
damages for the full market’value of the 
goods so misdelivered. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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THE TRADE AGREEMENT 


As far as Pacific Coast millers are con- 
cerned, the most vital feature of the 
United States Grain Corporation agree- 
ment with wheat flour millers is contained 
in the definition of the “resale price,” 
since if the resale price of wheat here 
shall “bear the same relation to the guar- 
anteed price,” fixed for the Pacific Coast 
by the President, “as the resale price of 
the Grain Corporation” at other points 
“at the same time bears to the guaran- 
teed price at Chicago,” the result will be 
that the Pacific Coast will for another 
year remain out of line on flour produc- 
tion cost and continue to be shut out 
from all domestic markets, other than 
local ones, through having a relatively 
higher wheat cost. 

While the definition of “resale price” 
in the agreement contains a proviso in- 
timating that a special resale price might 
be made at “intermountain, Pacific Coast 
and other points where available freight 
rates require special allowances,” it is 
highly improbable that this proviso will 
afford any relief, since the Grain Cor- 
poration will naturally be averse to ab- 
sorbing a greater loss on wheat on this 
coast than elsewhere, which it would be 
obliged to do if the coast’s resale price 
were relatively lower than at other points. 

In other words, the industry on this 
coast will probably have to look almost 
entirely to the Grain Corporation as an 
outlet for its og ater products during the 
coming year in buying flour for export. 
If the Grain Corporation buys all the 
surplus of the mills, as it practically did 
last year, and buys at reasonable prices, 
which it often failed to do last year, the 
mills can continue to operate and make 
some profit. 

But, unfortunately, that is far from 
satisfactory, since another year of gov- 
ernment control will mean a loss of in- 
itiative in originating trade and a loss of 
past efforts and expenditures in develop- 
ing trade in markets which cannot now 
be entered through the perpanenes mis- 
take the government made a year ago in 
fixing wheat on the Pacific Coast on an 
artificial and unwarrantedly high price 
basis, compared with other sections of 
the country. 


FLOUR OUTPUT . 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, was 22,950, or 43 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 36,575, or 78 
per cent, last week, 620, or 1 per cent, 
a year ago, 3,124, or 10 per cent, two 
years ago, 16,278, or 40 per cent, three 
years ago, and 9,175, or 22 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 34,418, or 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 43,845, or 77 per cent, last 
week, none a year ago, 14,221, or 23 per 
cent, two years ago, 3,435, or 6 per cent, 
three years ago, and none four years ago. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


Dullness still characterizes the flour 
market. Both soft and hard wheat flour 
sales are at a low ebb. Kansas new-crop 
patent is offered at $11.25@11.35 bbl, on 
track here, basis 98’s, last half July or 
August shipment, but as supplies of Mon- 
tana and Dakota flours in jobbers’ or 
bakers’ hands are sufficient for the re- 
quirements up to Sept. 1, the buying 
trade is not interested and looks for a 
much lighter movement from Kansas this 


summer than last, when stocks of hard 
wheat flour were depleted. 

The limited amount of Montana mill 
offerings range $11.50@12.20 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Soft wheat flour quotations are 
based on $11.30@11.70 for family patent 
in 49s. 

Millfeed is in good demand. Mill-run 
is quoted at $37@38 ton, in straight cars, 
delivered transit points. California mar- 
kets are on a shipping basis, and there 
is a strong demand for middlings from 
there. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 


There was no rain this week, but this 
was a mixed evil, for, while rain is great- 
ly needed in late sections, it would now 
do more harm than good in important 
wheat-growing districts about ready for 
cutting, and would be too late to save the 
crop in the semi-arid sections.. The out- 
look on the whole is, however, consid- 
erably better than last year, with present 
conditions indicating a.yield for the Pa- 
cific Northwest of 50,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000 bus. 

NOTES 


A community mill will be installed at 
Moab, Utah, by the Moab Light & 
Power Co. 

The flour receipts at Seattle, to July 1, 
1918, were 2,423 cars, against 1,662 the 
year before. 

For the crop year ended June 30, 1919, 
Seattle received 5,544 cars wheat, against 
5,082 the year previous; 545 cars barley, 
against 316; 626 cars oats, against 1,136; 
391 cars corn, against 538. Tacoma’s 
season’s receipts of wheat were 5,720 cars, 
against 5,471; barley, 688, against 108; 
oats, 694, against 112; corn, 140, against 
163. 

Efforts are being made by some of the 
mills to have the railroads establish car- 
load rates on combined shipments of 
flour, grain and feed with poultry food 
and cereals, which combination now takes 
the less-than-carload rate. Application 
to that end will shortly be made to the 
district freight traffic committee at Port- 
land. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 5.—The flour 
output of- Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
33,978, or 79 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 36,750, or 86 per cent, last 
week. In the corresponding week a year 
ago the mills were idle, and two years ago 
the output was 7,620, or 23 per cent. 

Flour sold fairly well for domestic 
account at firm and unchanged prices. 
The millfeed market was decidedly 
strong, with sellers asking $39@40 ton 
for mill-run. There was renewed in- 
quiry from California for millfeed, but 
the prices offered were not quite accord- 
ing to sellers’ views. 

Barley continues the strongest feature 
of the coarse grain market. At today’s 
session of the board $57.50 was bid for 
brewing and $56.50 for feed barley, Corn 
was quiet, with offers of $69@70, and for 
oats in bulk $50@52 was bid. 

With the winding up of the Food Ad- 
ministration and the announcement of 
the policy of the Grain Corporation, M. 
H. Houser, second vice-president of the 
corporation, has also announced the ap- 
pointment of W. K. Newell, of this 
city, to have charge of the licensing di- 
vision here. Mr. Newell was assistant 
food administrator for Oregon during 
the war. 

Crop conditions have not changed much 
during the week. Grain men here esti- 
mate the Pacific Northwest wheat crop 
at 60,000,000 bus, as things stand now. 
Continued dry weather, however, would 
cut down their estimate. Winter wheat is 
ready for harvest in most parts of the 
state. Early sown spring wheat is doing 
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well, but late sown is very much in need 
of moisture, and may make no crop at all 
unless rain comes sooh. 

Flour shipmerits from Portland in the 
cereal year just ended were 2,370,048 
bbls, of which 2,235,112 went to Europe. 
The best previous showing was during the 
1906-07 season, when 1,257,205 bbls were 
floated. During the same season, 7,304,- 
284 bus wheat were exported, whereas in 
the past season the wheat shipments were 
only 1,315,725 bus. The record wheat 
season for Portland was 1897-98, when 
14,703,280 bus were sent abroad. 

Flour receipts at Portland in the past 
season were 2,998 cars, as against 1,480 
in the preceding season. Wheat receipts 
were 7,735 cars, against 3,824. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., July 5.—Through 
bills of lading for export traffic, sus- 
pended since January, 1918, on account 
of the war, will be restored for traffic 
moving through Pacific ports as soon as 
tariffs can be published. The Railroad 
Administration has announced that an 
understanding has been reached with 
practically all the steamship companies 
operating on the Pacific Coast under 
which these compaines will assume any 
demurrage or storage charges arising 
from the transfer of freight from the 
railroads to steamers. 


“ROSSETER” TYPE STEAMSHIP ADOPTED 

That the Pacific Coast promises to be- 
come the shipbuilding center of the 
world was the message brought back from 
Washington by John H. Rosseter, direc- 
tor of operations of the United States 
Shipping Board, and president of the 
Sperry Flour Co. . 

“The United States can build ships in 
competition with Great Britain or any 
other country in the world,” said Mr. 
Rosseter, “and the best of it is that they 
can be built in San Francisco and other 
Pacific Coast ports more cheaply than 
anywhere else in the United States. On 
account of the climate of California and 
the other coast states, shipbuilding can 
be carried on every month in the year. 
Eastern shipyards are handicapped by 
bad weather in winter.” 

The “Rosseter” type of steamship, as 
the latest model vessel is called in honor 
of San Francisco’s biggest shipping man, 
having been originated by him since he 
went to Washington 10 months ago, will 
be the prevailing type of construction in 
the next few years everywhere, accord- 
ing to experts on shipbuilding. Already 
some of the new type are being built in 
the mammoth shipbuilding plants of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The chief character- 
istic of these vessels is their ample lines. 

“We must not build any more ‘skinny’ 
ships,” said Mr. Rosseter. “The models 
used in the war period were all right for 
the purposes for which they were needed. 
But now we must build for all time, and 
in competition with the whole world. 
There is absolutely no reason why we 
should not have the greatest mercantile 
marine on the globe. The only way we 
can get it is to build the ships.” 

Mr. Rosseter believes the day of steam- 
driven craft has about passed. He said 
that the first motorship to be contracted 
for by the United States_ was under 
course of construction at the Percy & 
Jones shipyard, on the Delaware, and 
will be delivered in December. It is to 
be equipped with a Diesel engine, have 
twin screws and be of 11,500 tons, with 
a speed of about 121% knots. 


NOTES 

Arizona’s wheat crop amounts to well 
over 1,000,000 bus, which is about double 
that of last year. 

The office of the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association has been moved to room 1237, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, 465 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco. 

The Bogue Farm Center, at Yuba City, 
Cal., has perfected an organization to 
fight grasshoppers, and farmers will be 
assessed according to acreage to defray 
expenses of waging war on the pests. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
grain elevator and flour mills of the 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. The 
loss is estimated at $250,000. The mills 


and elevator were the largest in northern’ 


Wyoming. 
Organization of a national association 
designed to bring about establishment of 
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free ports in the United States was be- 
gun in New York on June 30. J. J. 
Dwyer, of San Francisco, William M. 
Garland, of Los Angeles, and T. S. Lip- 
pey, of Seattle, were elected to the board 
of directors, to represent the Pacific 
Coast. 

Suit for the recovery of $36,000 invest- 
ed by various Hindoos in rice land leases 
near Willows has been begun against 
P. B. Cross, Joseph Carlson, Alden An- 
derson, Howard M. Payne and C. J. 
Hodowell, individually and as co-part- 
ners doing business as the Provident Ir- 
rigation Syndicate. The plaintiffs con- 
tend the syndicate failed to provide wat- 
er for irrigation as promised. 


William H. Westlake, a rice-growing 
expert of Sacramento, is conferring with 
officers of the Tulare Land & Investment 
Co. on plans for an extensive culture of 
rice on the corporation’s lands near 
Tulare. Soil and other conditions are 
said to be ideal, and if water can be pro- 
duced cheaply enough on the lands in 
question, the crop will make a complete 
success. Rice is now being grown on a 
commercial scale in the Saucelito district 
south of Tulare. 


Robert Newton Lynch, manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner of the 
South Pacific Millers’ Association held 
at the Commercial Club, San Francisco, 
June 27. The dinner was the last event 
on the association convention programme, 
and 33 members attended. Mr. Lynch, 
who has just returned from the Orient, 
gave the association an interesting talk 
on the outlook for the Pacific Coast and 
its relations to Japan. 


Frederick S. Biscoe and his. wife have 
filed an answer to the suit for $10,000 
damages brought by S. M. Phillips be- 
cause of failure to live up to a contract 
by which the Biscoes were to supply 
Phillips the Marin and Sonoma county 
rights to their output of pies and cakes, 
The answer sets up that the Biscoes were 
forced to close their bakery on April 15, 
1918, because of their inability to operate 
under the order of the United States 
Food Administration reducing their flour 
allotment. 


The bureau of commerce and industry 
of the Philippine Islands will open two 
branch offices in the United States, one 
immediately in San Francisco, and the 
other one later in New York City. J. J. 
Rafferty, director of this bureau, said 
that many other cities had endeavored to 
secure this important trade branch, but 
that the activity of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce in the interest of fostering 
trade with the islands had resulted in his 
receiving a-cable to immediately open an 
office in this city. 

Unless something is done to protect 
the bean growers of southern California, 
an industry which brings millions of dol- 
lars annually, and which has as a founda- 
tion soil which cannot be used profitably 
for anything else, will be wiped out. A 
delegation will be sent to Washington 
Aug. 1 to work for a tariff on beans. A 
survey recently made by an agent of the 
bean growers reveals that the British 
colonies raise 25 times as many beans as 
are raised in the United States, and that 
Japan and her possessions raise 15 times 
as many, and because of cheaper land 
and labor, beans can be shipped across 
the Pacific and sold more cheaply here 
in normal years than they can be grown 
in California. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., July 5.—The mills 
here having any old wheat to spare find 
little difficulty in getting buyers for flour, 
especially in the East, where there seems 
to be a scarcity of some grades. Still, 
the advance asked is causing more nego- 
tiations than a week ago, and some of the 
mills claim the top quality of spring pat- 
ents is not moving so well. This they be- 
lieve will be overcome within a few days, 
as there is bound to be a scarcity of old 
wheat flour before the new stuff is ready 
for use. 

Buyers are at a loss to know how to 
act, being inclined to hold off until they 
see what is going to happen. At the same 
time, a few of the oldest customers are 
leaving the future to the miller, or asking 
his advice. It is said that a number of 
jobbers are holding on to their good old 








flour, having an idea that the mills would 
get cleaned up and they could then come 
in for a reasonable profit. 

At any rate, there is a much stronger 
feeling for flour for prompt — 
some of the mills asking 75c advance 
over last week. Bakers are good buyers, 
and there is very little first clear of- 
fered. The amount of this grade of- 
fered to. the Grain Corporation last 
Tuesday, or the acceptance, if any, was 
not reported. There is too good a de- 
mand lately from other sources. 

Kansas flour representatives here are 
doing a fair amount of business, but the 
demand will not be in full swing until 
next week. Prices are unsettled, and will 
continue so for some time. There were 
offerings of short patent, Buffalo rate 
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ing to country points, and it is said there 
are no stocks in the hands of dealers 
there. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is again higher, 
and the mills report a better inqui 
Hominy feed higher and selling fairly 
well, although buyers fight against Fon A 
ing the advance. Gluten feed in light 
supply, and demand not urgent, as the 
trade has a fair amount on hand. 

Oil meal was offered at $73.50, prompt 
shipment, and there were sales early in 
the week at $71.50, but today the mar- 
ket is quoted at $74.50@75. Small lot 
are held at about $82. Cottonseed meal 
higher and stronger, with offerings light. 

Buckwheat sold at $3.25, and $3.50 
asked, today, 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buf- 
falo. This is being taken by chicken-feed 


Walter A. Starr 
Second Vice-President, United States Grain Corporation, San Francisco 


points, at $11.60, and this was reduced 
to $11.25@11.40 today. 

Nothing doing in old winter wheat 
flour here. Short patent was quoted at 
$13.40, standard at $12.75 and pastry at 
$11.25, track, Buffalo. Rye flour dull 
and only steady. No demand for gra- 
ham. 

Millfeeds show further strength, even 
standard middlings being a little higher. 
The mills have so little bran to offer that 
#40 is considered cheap. While there is 
a fair amount of middlings floating 
around, there are buyers ready to take it 
at last week’s prices. Flour middlings 
and red dog are practically out of the 
market. Canadian feeds are about all 
sold to arrive, and little prospect of get- 
ting more, since the government has tak- 
en over the wheat for export. Should any 
quantity of this be released for milling, 
it is not likely that the feed would be 
offered in this market. Bran sold at $40, 
middlings at $46 and flour middlings at 
$52. e millfeeds arriving are all go- 








mills. Rolled oats stronger and in good 
demand. Oat feed is offered at $24.50, 
August to December shipment. Little 
demand for spot. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 127,300 bbls, representing 79 
per cent of capacity, compared with 125,- 
940, or 76 per cent, last week, 51,800, or 
30 per cent, a year ago, 43,100, or 26 per 
cent, in 1917, 99,850, or 60 per cent, in 
1916, and 116,450, or 83 per cent, in 1915. 

NOTES 

The Galbraith Milling Co., Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y., is building additional wheat 
storage capacity. 

S. F. Dudley, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by sales department, left today on an 
auto trip to Omaha with his family. 

William Leichtman, owner of the old 
mill at Schenectady, N. Y., has sold the 
property to that city for park purposes. 

Livingston County, in this state, is re- 
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ported infested with the wheat midge, 
and considerable damage being done. 
This is the first crop scare to date. 

Old potatoes, which cost the present 
owners $1.50 bu last winter, are being 
re as worthless, and the market is 
filled with good stock for which there is 
no demand. 

A. E. Baxter, of the Baxter Engineer- 
ing Appraisal Co., returned this morning 
from Kansas City, where he has been for 
a few days starting up the new plant of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Ine. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 2,824,700 bus, of which 160,000 were 
wheat. Canadian oats have been arriv- 
ing freely. Last year the receipts of 
grain were 557,000 bus, of which 302,000 
were wheat, 

The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ 
Association of western New York and 
Pennsylvania will hold its annual con- 
ference in Jamestown, July 17-18. L. L. 
Warner, of Niobe, N. Y., is president of 
the association. 

The government has cleaned up all its 
grain here, and everything now in store 
is either Canadian stuff ready to move 
out or owned by individuals. Stocks of 
wheat are about 800,000 bus compared 
with 586,000 a year ago. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapvetputa, Pa., July 5.—There was 
no important change in the local flour 
market this week. The volume of busi- 
ness continued small, as jobbers and 
large bakers were well supplied and the 
smaller bakers showed very little inter- 
est. The mills are generally maintaining 
steady prices, and in a few instances 
they are held a little higher than they 
were a week ago, but second-hand stocks 
have been, in some cases, available below 
manufacturers’ prices, and have satisfied 
most of the limited demand. 

Rye flour is in moderate but ample 
supply, as demand is light. There is not 
much inquiry for corn goods, but offer- 
ings are moderate and prices are firmly 
maintained on choice stock. 


CONDEMN NATIONAL MARKETING BOARD 

The Commercial Exchange, at a meet- 
ing of its board of directors on Wednes- 
day, protested against the passage of 
Senate bill No. 810, introduced by Mr. 
Owen of Oklahoma, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a National 
Marketing Board with a capital of $100,- 
000,000, controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture, to go into the business of 
buying, selling or storing the products 
of the farm and “to license individuals 
or corporations for the sale of products 
through its co-operating agencies in towns 
and cities, which individual or corpora- 
tion shall comply with all the rules and 
regulations for guidance as may be de- 
termined upon by the National Marketing 
Board.” 

NOTES 

The Harris Magill Co., Inc., steamship 
agent and broker, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

Louis G. Graff, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, and family, have 
gone to Quebec, Canada, to spend the 
summer. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week was W. Heck, of W. 
H. Heck & Co., grain and feed jobbers, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The stock of flour in public warehouseés 
in Philadelphia on July 1 was 185,587 
bbls, compared with 216,593 on June 2 
and 123,182 on July 1, 1918. 

Samvtt S. Danters. 





Shipping Facilities 


In a late decision the Oklahoma su- 
preme court denies the power of the state 
corporation commission to require a rail- 
way company to designate a point on its 
right of way for the location of a port- 
able grain elevator by a particular ship- 
per and to spot cars there for loading 
of outbound shipments, when the effect of 
the order would be to obstruct interstate 
commerce by interfering with the move- 
ment of cars to and from elevators per- 
manently near the right of way, and with 
the loading of cars by track shippers. 


A. L. H. Srazer. 
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The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 5 was 14,000, repre- 
senting 28 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 5,500, or 11 per cent, last week, 
4,000, or 8 per cent, a year ago, and 8,000, 
or 16 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbl, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 32,500, repre- 
senting 42 per cent, compared with 33,- 
400, or 43 per cent, last week, none a 
year ago, and 35,500, or 46 per cent, in 
1917. 

Flour market quiet, with only a lim- 
ited demand from domestic buyers for 
old-wheat flours. Most trades in new- 
wheat flours are pending developments 
regarding the handling of the new crop. 

. There was a good inquiry from all sec- 
tions for new-crop flours. Offers of old- 
wheat flour were free. 

Nominal quotations on old-wheat flour, 
in jute sacks: hard wheat patent $10.75 
@11.25, 100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear 
$7.25@8, low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft 
wheat patent $10@10.50, 100 per cent 
$9.50@10.30, clear $7.25@8, low-grade, 
$5.75@6.75; spring wheat 95 per cent $11 
@11.75, 100 per cent $10.25@10.75, first 
clear $8.50@9.50, second clear $5.70@6.50. 

Rye flour, for which there is little or 
no demand, was quoted at $8 for patent 
and $7.75 for straight, and pure dark was 
offered at $5.60. 

Country millers, grinding soft wheat, 
reported trade very dull in southern mar- 
kets as far as old-wheat flour is con- 
cerned. Buyers all showed much interest 
in new-crop flour, which has so far re- 
sulted in only a limited volume of business. 
Millers say buyers are waiting too long to 
make purchases, and later all will be 
clamoring for immediate shipment. 

The local market was very dull, with 
business confined to the fore part of the 
week. Sales consisted mostly of small 
lots of old-wheat flour. Offers to sell new 
soft wheat 100 per cent at $9.80, bulk, for 
July shipment, and old soft wheat 100 
per cent at $10.20, jute, were reported, 
but no sales resulted. Local mills made 
fair sales of clear flour to the govern- 
ment, the average price being $9, basis 
Baltimore. 

Wheat feed is becoming very scarce. 
Offerings were very light, and the mar- 
ket was firmer for all grades. Bran sold 
at $36.40@38.50, and gray middlings at 
$53@54. Demand for other feedstuffs 
was quiet. Barley feed sold at $52, oat 
feed at $20.50@22, and white hominy feed 
at $65; No. 1 alfalfa meal was quoted at 
$38 for prompt shipment. 


- GRAIN INSPECTION CHARGES INCREASED 


John L. Edmiston, in charge of the 
grain inspection department of the state 
of Illinois at East St. Louis, returned 
Thursday from a meeting of the Board 
of Warehouse Commissioners at Spring- 
field, and announced that inspection fees 
for wheat, corn and oats on and after 
Aug. 1 will be $1 per car, instead of 90c 
as at present. Inspection fees on rye and 
barley will be 75c per car, an advance of 
10¢ from the present rate. All duplicate 
certificates po se for, after the original 
and duplicate have been furnished, will 
be charged for at the rate of 10c each. 

The commission made some changes on 
the grades of barley, but these changes 
have not yet been published. The ques- 
tion of the inspectors delivering samples 
of the grain on the grain exchanges was 

brought ups but any order issued on that 
: qeubject apply to Chicago, and not to 

St. The sampling at St. Louis will 








continue under the direction of Charles 
Wilson. 
THRESHING RETURNS 

Wheat-threshing made excellent prog- 
ress in Missouri and southern Illinois this 
week under ideal weather conditions. Re- 
ports as to the quality and yield vary 
considerably. In some sections wheat is 
grading No. 2, and some will only grade 
sample, but it is expected that most of 
it will be of good milling quality. 
Threshing returns indicate that fields 
run 12 to 25 bus per acre, about the same 
as last year. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Threshing started this week; first 
load of wheat dry, and tested 61 lbs... 
Average yield will be about 20 bus per 
acre...No threshing as yet...Threshing 
started June 30; quality good; yield will 
vary 12 to 25 bus per acre... Indications 
are for a 60 per cent yield. ..Threshing 
well under way; some wheat grading No. 
2, others only grading sample, but most 
of it will be of good milling quality... 
Wheat-threshing has just begun. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (IU.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


NOTES 


Joseph Moskowitz, flour broker and 
jobber of New/York, passed through St. 
Louis this week on his way to Texas. 

Irvin Reck has severed his connections 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., to 
become connected with the W. M. Miller 
Brokerage Co., of this city. 

E. M. Kelly, of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., was in St. Louis this 
week, conferring with Bert Lang, vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation. 

Edward F. Manglesdorf, of E. F. Man- 
glesdorf & Bro., Atchison, Kansas, has 
opened a branch office in St. Louis, and 
is an applicant for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 8,918 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for June, 1919. Stocks of flour, 
July -1, 64,000 bbls, compared with 58,- 
476 on June 1, 1919, and 54,620 on July 
1, 1918. 

The first car of new Missouri wheat ar- 
rived July 1 from Charleston, Mo., con- 
signed to the John Wahl Commission Co. 
It graded No. 2 red, 58-lb test. It was 
auctioned off by P. P. Connor, and 
brought $2.41, which was 3c under the 
market for old No. 2 -red. 

The first car of new wheat of the 1919 
crop was received last Monday by George 
J. Schulte & Co. As customary, it was 
sold at auction by P. P. Connor, the vet- 
eran auctioneer of the exchange. The 
bottom of the car was damp and heat- 
ing. It graded red winter sample grade 
and sold for $2.18 to G: A. Veninga & 
Co. . 

Philip Rothrock, federal supervisor of 
grain at St. Louis, will tender his resigna- 
tion, to become associated with the Gra- 
ham & Martin Grain Co. Mr. Rothrock 
is well and favorably known to the grain 
trade in the country, and will be a valu- 
able acquisition to his new associates. He 
has filed an application for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, and will as- 
sume his new duties July 15. 

At a special election, members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange voted 3 to 1 against 
the proposed amendment to paragraph 7 
of section 2 of rule VIII. The present rule 
reads as follows: “Regular contracts for 
oats for delivery on and after Jan. 2, 
1915, shall, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed between the contractin rties, 


be for contract’ oats, which shall com- 
prise No. 1 white oats, No. 2 white oats, 
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standard oats or No. 3 white oats, in 
whole or in part.” 

Announcement on the bulletin board of 
the Merchants’ E instructed 
grain dealers to avoid bidding for wheat 
to arrive until July 7, when the regula- 
tions will be put into effect and the rules 
strictly enforced. These regulations were 
suspended while the government had 
charge of the wheat situation. George 
C. Martin, Jr., chairman of the to-arrive 
committee, tendered his resignation as 
chairman, and N. L. Moffitt was appoint- 
ed to succeed him. 

Bert Lang, vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, when asked in regard to the 
restrictions on the market of the wheat 
in the district near Belleville, Ill., which 
is affected. by the Australian take-all, 
said that his department had no instruc- 
tions to follow wheat in this district to 
its destination as it had last year, but 
that Dr. Leightly, agronomist for the 
Department of Agriculture, had said that 
this wheat would be taken by the gov- 
ernment, to prevent contamination with 
other wheat. 





TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Columbus Laboratories, Beginning with 
Scientific Medicine, Branch Out Into Food 
Analysis and Industrial Research 


Twenty-six years ago the Columbus 
Laboratories, then known as-the Colum- 
bus Medical Laboratory, were given a 
charter by the state of Illinois to con- 
duct examinations and give laboratory 
instructions to doctors along the lines of 
scientific medicine for the purpose of 
making it possible for them to arrive at 
earlier and more correct diagnoses. 

The founders were Dr. John A. Wese- 
ner, Dr. Adolph Gehrmann, Dr. W. A. 
Evans and Dr. William Harsha. Of 
these, Dr. Wesener and Dr. Gehrmann 
are still active workers in it. All of 
these men then occupied, and have since, 
prominent positions in the field of sci- 
entific medicine. 

Dr. W. A. Evans was connected with 
the laboratories up to the time he be- 
came health commissioner of Chicago, 
in 1907. He is now connected with the 
Chicago Tribune, conducting the depart- 
ment known as “How to Keep Well.” 
He also held the chair of pathology in 
the medical department of the University 
of Illinois and the chait of hygiene in the 
medical department of Northwestern 
University. 

Dr. Adolph Gehrmann was director of 
the municipal laboratories of the city of 
Chicago and held the chair of bacteriol- 
ogy in the medical department of the 
University of Illinois. He is now emer- 
itus professor of hygiene of that insti- 
‘tution. 

Dr. John A. Wesener held the chair 
of chemistry in the medical department 
of the University of Illinois for 12 years, 
and Dr. William Harsha was and is now 
professor of surgery at the University of 
Illinois, 

For the first six years the Columbus 
Medical Laboratory did very little work 
in the food or organic industrial lines, 
but in 1903 the Columbus Laboratory 
School of Milling and Baking Technology 
was organized for the purpose of under- 
taking flour and cereal work and every- 
thing in the food line, as well as those 
problems connected with organic indus- 
trial research. 

At this time it was necessary to en- 
large the working force of the labora- 
tories, and Professor George L. Teller 
was induced to join. Professor Teller 
was assistant chemist in the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station for two 
years, after which he became chemist of 
the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, where he devoted most: of his 
time to chemical investigations on wheat 
and other agricultural products. 

His work on the study of the proteins 
in wheat was a classic which has quite 
generally been accepted by other inves- 
tigators. His investigations on the ash 
of wheat and different mill products has 
done much to make these of value in 
establishing the grades of wheat flours. 
Later he became chemist of Chidlow In- 
stitute of Milling and Baking Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, and in 1902 he became con- 
nected with the Columbus Laboratories. 

Since the establishment of the food 
department, Dr. Wesener and Professor 
Teller have done much research work on 
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flour and cereal products, the results of 
which have been published in scientific 
and trade journals. Their work in the 
isolation of the coloring matter in wheat 
flour and determining its chemical nature 
made it possible for them to understand 
the chemistry of bleaching, and their 
findings have been corroborated by other 
investigators. In the famous bleached 
flour trial, their work was instrumental 
in winning the case in the higher courts. 

Possessing this chemical knowledge, it 
was simple for Dr. Wesener to take out 
letters patent covering means of aging, 
maturing and improving flour, not only 
as to the appearance of the product but 
especially in the improvement of its 
bread-making qualities. The Wesener 
patents are now owned and exploited by 
the Industrial Appliance Co., and the 
process is sold under the name of the 
Perfect Flour Maturing System. 

The Columbus Laboratories’ technical 
report on flour is well known to millers, 
bakers and flour dealers throughout the 
country, and is used not only by them 
but also by state institutions in the pur- 
chase of their flour. 

Adulteration of wheat flour with white 
corn flour and corn starch was formerly 
extensively practiced. At that time there 
was no method of detecting this adul- 
teration, and 15 to 25 per cent would 
escape the eye of the expert. The Colum- 
bus Laboratories devised a method by 
which less than 1 per cent of this adul- 
teration could be accurately determined. 

The work of Dr. Wesener and Pro- 
fessor Teller on the chemical composition 
of commercial glucose, published in 1916 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, was the first of its 
kind. It outlined an accurate method of 
determining the carbohydrates existing in 
this complex mixture—that is, the amount 
of dextrin, maltose and dextrose. 

The laboratories do much work in the 
study and detection of poisons, and Dr. 
Wesener has given testimony in some of 
the most famous poison cases of recent 
years. He is a member of the expert 
staff of toxicologists appointed by the 
coroner of Cook County, Illinois. 

In the patent art, as related to the 
development and legal establishment of 
processes, the laboratories have done 
much work, and their efforts have been 
recognized by the Patent Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The medical department of the labora- 
tories is widely known. Many physicians 
send in specimens for the purpose of 
having accurate examinations made which 
will aid them in arriving at correct diag- 
noses, and also for the purpose of having 
vaccines and other products made which 
they require in the treatment of their 
cases. 

Blood stains in suspected murder are 
sent in for identification. By certain 
biological tests, it is possible to deter- 
mine whether the blood is from an ani- 
mal or from a human being. The.labora- 
tories secured the first conviction on this 
test about 20 years ago in the state of 
Illinois, 

Their work on scientific chemistry and 
bacteriology, especially along the lines of 
pure water, ice and milk has been quite 
extensive. They have analyzed and passed 
upon some of the most famous medicinal 
springs in the United States. 

Among the enterprises of the labora- 
tories is a “keep well service” available 
for the general public. 





Water Freight Damages 


The customary provision in marine 
bills of lading that the carrier shall not 
be liable for any loss or damage resulting 
from the “perils of the lake, sea or other 
waters, . . . or from collision, stranding, 
or other accidents of navigation,” is 
broad enough to exempt from liability for 
loss arising from the sinking of a lighter 
while moored at a slip, due to some float- 
ing object striking the vessel. 

t was so decided by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court in the 
recent case of Feldman vs. Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., but the court recognizes 
the rule of law that where an owner of 
goods delivered to a water carrier for 
ie gy proves that the cargo has 
been lost or damaged while in the custody 
of the carrier, the latter has the burden 
of proving that the loss or injury arose 
upon some cause against which liability 


was so exempted. 
A. L. H. Srezer. 
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Owing to the holidays this week, busi- 
ness in the flour market is at a standstill, 
and this, combined with the action of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors in com- 
mandeering the wheat in terminal eleva- 
tors, has practically put the mills out of 
business for the time being. Prices are 
unchanged, The standard price for west- 
ern spring wheat flour is $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, net cash terms, mixed or straight 
cars, delivered Ontario points. For win- 
ter patents, in second-hand jute bags, 
$10.60@10.80 bbl, basis Montreal, de- 
livered. A nominal quotation for On- 
tario spring wheat flour is $10.50 bbl, in 
bags, delivered. 

There is no change with regard to the 
exporting of flour. Millers and others 
are anxiously awaiting word from the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., as to when 
it will be in a position to resume buying. 
Stocks made for export and packed in 
export bags are piling up at the seaboard, 
and also at milling points. It is under- 
stood that the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
will purchase this flour just as soon as 
the Board of Grain Supervisors will per- 
mit it to do so. f 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fairly good demand, but 
stocks are not plentiful. Western spring 
wheat bran for delivery in Ontario, in 
mixed cars with flour, is quoted at $42 
ton, and shorts at $44, net cash terms. 








WINTER WHEAT 


Farmers do not seem to have any sur- 
plus stocks of winter wheat to sell, and 
it will be six or perhaps eight weeks be- 
fore any new-crop is delivered. Although 
fixed prices on Ontario wheat went off 
at the end of June, there is not sufficient 
moving to test present values. Mills gen- 
erally are paying the equivalent of fixed 


prices. No. 2 winter wheat, $2.31 bu, in 
store, Montreal; No. 2 spring, $2.26, 
same basis. 


OATMEAL 


Domestic demand for rolled oats is 
very poor. Demand for export, however, 
is good, and a fair volume of business 
has been done for shipment during July 
and August. Current quotations range 
$4.25@4.40 for 90-lb bags, delivered in 
mixed-car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are in poor request, 
and mills are now offering these at $23 
@24 ton, in bags, on track, Ontario 
points. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The supply of Ontario oats is a little 
larger, but prices are so firmly held that 
buyers prefer handling Manitoba oats, as 
prices for the latter are somewhat lower. 
Barley is in good demand, but offerings 
are small. The current quotation for No. 
2 white Ontario oats is 80c bu, on track at 
country points; barley, $1.25. 


NOTES 


J. E. Kerr, director of J. E. Kerr & 
Co., Ltd., Jamaica, W. I., was in To- 
ronto on Wednesday. 

James A. Richardson, president of the 
grain firm of James Richardson & Sons, 
Kingston, Ont., who went to -England 
er has been seriously ill in Lon- 

on. 

Brigadier-General J. M. Ross, D.S.O., 
of the 10th brigade, sailed for Canada on 
June 27. General Ross went overseas as 
commanding officer of a Vancouver regi- 
ment, but before moving to Vancouver 
was engaged in the oatmeal milling busi- 





ness at Woodstock, Ont., and later at To- 
ronto. He is well known to members of 
the trade in this province. 

One of the local factories of the Can- 
ada Bread Co., Ltd., was entered by bur- 
glars on the night of June 28 and robbed 
of almost $3,000. The burglary was car- 
ried out in bandit style, five men entering 


the premises and holding up four em- | 


ployees at the — of guns. After gag- 
ging and binding the men, they broke 
open the safe’ with high explosives, using 
bags of flour to deaden the sound. 

In this vicinity there has not been 
much change in crop conditions during 
the week. Extremely warm weather has 
again set in, but the recent rains were of 
great benefit and crops are generally 
looking well. In western Ontario, mois- 
ture is still needed and it is thought that 
this may prevent wheat filling to the best 
advantage. Haying is well advanced; 
the crop is well above the average in all 
localities, and in some districts farmers 
report bumper crops. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiwnirze, Man., July 5.—Flour mills 
in Manitoba and the western provinces 
are enjoying a period of unusual activ- 
ity. For some reason, demand has in- 
creased with the advent of midsummer, 
which is not usually the case. Practical- 
ly every mill that has wheat to grind is 
sharing in the good times. Besides this 
volume of domestic business, there is a 
good deal of flour on order for export, 
mostly for overseas. This fact insures 
the mills concerned a:steady run to the 
end of July or later. There have been 
no changes in quotations. 
Mill prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
RERRIIOOD. i cccs- cise cedwctvecwvitecces 10.40 
RMR OMOWOR. 6c 0 ccius cebeseiisecccees 10.30 
DEO 6b CiciwGe deve ckeseewbadoosecs 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PREROS ROPE o viga cet hs vs aks 06 eke vse 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market holds steady. Bran 
may be a little too plentiful, but shorts 
are wanted as fast as produced. Prices 
are unchanged. Bran is quoted at $38 
ton, cash, at mill door or warehouses, and 
shorts at $42. Where delivery is re- 
quired, $1 ton is added to these prices. 


MILLING WHEAT 


The action of the Canadian government 
in taking wheat from millers for ship- 
ment to Greece has created a consid- 
erable scarcity of milling grades. Daily 
receipts from the country are not suffi- 
cient to fill the gap, and unless these 
improve, some flour orders that are now 
on file in mill offices will never be deliv- 
ered. |The fact is, this country has not 
sufficient wheat of milling quality left to 
take care of the domestic demand for 
remainder of the crop year. 

There is, naturally, a good deal of re- 
sentment at the stupidity of those offi- 
cials who sold wheat the government did 
not own, to a buyer toward whom Canada 
is under no obligation and then used 
compulsory methods to obtain the same. 
It seems incredible that domestic con- 
sumers should be compelled to with- 
out supplies of. flour in order that a deal 
like the recent sale to Greece might be 
consummated. If flour had been sold 
instead of wheat, there would have been 
some excuse for the transaction. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 northern, $2.24, bu; No. 2 
northern, $2.21%,; No. $8 northern, 


Arthur, plus supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts and transactions in oats, bar- 
ley and rye are limited. In price, oats 
have advanced 1%,c bu over last week’s 
close, barley 1%4c, rye 2c. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 78¢c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.28; No. 2 
rye, $1.25,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


Consumption of oatmeal is limited, and 
mills report business quiet. Competition 
is keen, which results in more or less 
price-cutting. No exporting business is 
being done. Standard brands of rolled 
oats are quoted at $3.85 per 80-lb bag, 
mixed cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-1 
bags, delivered, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


WEATHER AND crops ® 


Western Canada has had a favorable 
turn in weather. Over last week-end 
there were good showers in many parts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan where rain 
was needed; Manitoba, too, has had some. 
More moisture is needed in both the west- 
ern provinces, and cooler weather is a 
general requirement. With these condi- 
tions fulfilled in July and August, many 
fields that are backward now may make 
surprising recoveries. 

The Bank of Commerce has had re- 
ports from its branches scattered over the 
three provinces which place the condition 
of the wheat crop at the following figures 
in comparison with previous crop aver- 
ages: Manitoba, 116 per cent; Saskatche- 
wan, 78; Alberta, 61. Oats and barley 
are in about the same condition as wheat. 

Hot weather has hastened growth at 
much too rapid a pace, and for this rea- 
son a cool and showery July is hoped for. 
The area under wheat in the three prov- 
inces is about 16,000,000 acres. 


NOTES 


Inspections at Winnipeg on July 2 
totaled 272 cars of grain, of which 157 
were wheat. 

The flour mill of the Quaker Oats plant 
at Saskatoon, recently damaged by fire, 
has resumed operations. 

J. E. Kerr, New~ York, a director of 
J. E. Kerr & Co., Ltd., Jamaica, W. I., 
was in Winnipeg, Saturday, on business. 

Farm workers in and about Brandon, 
Man., this season received $65 and board 
for one month’s work, or $70 if they con- 
tinued until freeze-up; by the day, $8 
and board. 

The province of Manitoba has seldom 
grown a finer looking crop of wheat than 
the one now approaching maturity. In 
places the stand is so heavy as to make 
the fields look like solid floors. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
closed three days of this week. Tuesday 
was a Canadian holiday, and Friday and 
Saturday were honored as United States 
holidays. Many members were glad of 
an excuse to make a week of it. Winni- 
peg has been exceedingly warm lately, 
and most business men are feeling the 
strain after their six weeks’ struggle with 
strike problems. 


Members of the trade in Winnipeg 
were surprised to learn from cable dis- 
patches of Monday that James A. Rich- 
ardson, manager of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, Kingston, 
Toronto, and Winnipeg, had been taken 
ill in London, England, of ptomaine poi- 
soning. Mr. Richardson has been giving 
his personal attention to the western end 
of his company’s business, and has made 
his home in Winnipeg for some time. 


A. H. Bamey. 
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_ Mownrreat, Que., July 5.—A firm feel- 
ing prevails in the market for spring 
wheat flour, but the volume of business 


is small. Sales of car lots for shipment 
to country points were made at $11 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11, ex-track, or at 
$11.10, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. 

Business in winter wheat flour is small, 
but the market is firm. Sales of broken 
lots were made at $11.40@11.50 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.20@11.30 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

A steady trade is being done in white 
corn flour, and prices are maintained at 
$10.10 bbl; rye flour, $8.75@9,—in jute 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

here is no change in the market for 
bran, sales of round lots for prompt and 
near-by delivery having been made at 
$39@40 ton, ex-track. Prices for car lots 
are unchanged at $42, and shorts at $44, 
— including bags. Demand is lim- 
ited. 

The market for rolled oats is quiet, 
and prices for broken lots of standard 
grades are unchanged at $4.25@4.40 per 
bag of 90 lbs, and golden corn meal at 
$5.25@5.35, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the falling off in demand 
from foreign buyers for Canadian bar- 
ley, a weaker feeling prevails in this mar- 
ket and prices declined 5@10c, with sales 
of round lots of extra No. 3 Ontario 
grade at $1.35 bu, ex-track. 


A NEW BREAD BY-LAW 


Details of the new bread by-law adopt- 
ed by the administrative commission and 
submitted to the city council are as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. All bread exposed or of- 
fered for sale, sold or manufactured for 
sale, in the city of Montreal, shall be 
baked in loaves of 12 oz, or 24 oz, or mul- 
tiples thereof, which said weights shall 
be the net weight 13 hours after baking. 

Sec. 2. For bakers only, variations shall 
be permitted in loaves weighed separately, 
at the rate of ¥% oz less in the case of 
12-0z loaves, and at the rate of 1 oz more 
or 1 oz less in the case of 24-0z loaves, or 
multiples of 24 oz. The average weight 
of 12 loaves, weighed one after another, 
shall not, however, be less than the weight 
prescribed by the present by-law for the 
unit. 

Sec. 3. As regards bread exposed or 
offered for sale, or sold by any persons 
other than bakers, variations shall be per- 
mitted, when the bread is sold more than 
13 hours after baking in 19-0z loaves 
weighed separately, at the rate of 1 oz 
under the above specified weight, and in 
24-0z loaves at the rate of 2 oz over or 
oz. under such weights. When bread is 
sold less than 13 hours after baking, the 
variations allowed shall be the same as 
those permitted in the case of bakers by 
section 2, , 

Sec. 4. Whenever any loaf shall 
weigh less than the weight specified by 
the present by-law, the same may 
seized and confiscated by the inspector, 
to be disposed of as ordered by the direc- 
tor of the health department. 

Notwithstanding the above provisions, 
it shall be lawful to expose or offer for 
sale, sell or manufacture for sale, in the 
city of Montreal, fancy bread weighing 
less than 12 oz. 


* * 

About 250 bread drivers decided to 
on strike recently, in order to enforce 
demands which they presented to their 
employers, and in sympathy with the bak- 
ers, who are also on strike. aie a 
shortage of bread is not perceptible, 
there is some inconvenience from the 
strike of the drivers. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION CHANGES 
The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration on June 80 changed its identity 
and undertook the task of handling the 
1919 wheat crop for the coming year un- 
der the new corporate title of the United 
States Grain Corporation, with a capital 
of $500,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
with the president, Julius Barnes, United 
States at Director, held in the cor- 
poration’s offices, 42 Broadway, reports 
of work accomplished revealed the Grain 
Corporation not only as a war body which 
had paid all of its own expenses and 
operated at a small profit rather than a 
loss, but also as perhaps the greatest 
commercial undertaking in the world in 
regard to the volume of business handled. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Upon the suggestion of the executive 
committee of the Grain Corporation, the 
stockholders adopted the recommendation 
that the organization was justified in car- 
rying forward as earned surplus the 
po rena of 6 per cent on capital sup- 
p by the United States of $10,191,- 
666.64, and earnings of .5 per cent, net, 
on $1,800,000,000 worth of commodities 
handled, amounting to $9,000,000. This 
_ recommendation was made after setting 
aside a reserve for contingent liabilities, 
such as fire insurance, which the Grain 
Corporation carries on its own stocks, 
and the necessary adjustment of out- 
standing obligations in European relief. 

A total of funds returned by mills as 
refund of excess profits over the regu- 
lated amounts of the 1917-18 crop year, 
amounting to $4,571,654.29, was also car- 
ried into earned surplus, making a total 


L. E, Broenniman hard at work 








carried forward to net surplus earned 
amounting to $23,763,320.93. 

Herbert Hoover, who has been chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Grain Corporation for nearly two years, 
cabled from Paris to the meeting of 
stockholders his resignation from that po- 
sition, which will be filled by Mr. Barnes 
as Wheat Director. Mr. Hoover, who 
continues as a director in the corpora- 
tion, cabled to Mr. Barnes as follows: 

“Will you kindly request the directors 
of the corporation to accept my resigna- 
tion as chairman and at the same time 
record my sense of loss at this termina- 
tion of two years’ personal co-operation 
with them in national service? should 
not resign did I not feel certain that the 
corporation is in hands which will assure 
the same public interest as hitherto.” 

This resignation of the Director- 
General of Relief in Europe is one of the 
first steps in his intended withdrawal 
from public service as rapidly as the war 
servicg@ of the various departments of 
the Food Administration is finished, or 
they are absorbed by other agencies. It 
it expected that Mr. Hoover will return 
to America in about two months, upon 
the completion of European relief and 
the arrival of the European harvest. 

During the existence of the Grain Cor- 
poration the purpose of Mr. Barnes and 
the executive officers has been that the 
Unitéd States funds employed to conduct 
its affairs should at least earn the cus- 
tomary interest charge, and that, beyond 
this, the turnover of its large business 
should be with as small an operating 
profit as could be properly calculated, 
considering the complexity of its opera- 
tions. During the 22 months of its ex- 
istence the Grain Corporation has been 
fortunate in not losing a single dollar 
through fire loss. Calculation of its mar- 
gin of profit at .5 per cent on commodi- 
ties handled is in part due to the fact 
that its earnings were not drawn upon to 
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absorb fire losses, which ag t easily 


have been expected under war hazards. 


Since its incorporation 22 months ago, . 


the Grain Corporation has bought from 
first hands and sold for over-sea ship- 
ments, commodities to a value of about 
$1,800,000,000, at an operating expense 
of about $3,250,000. This means that its 
operating expense ratio has been about 
one-sixth of 1 per cent. 

The Grain Corporation has been, for 
the past two years, a vast collection and 
distribution agency. Its function has 
been ‘to assist in supplying to the allies 
and the American army and navy large 
quantities of wheat, wheat flour, and oth- 
er foods, with very little disturbance of 
American prices, and with such ar even 
control of American distribution that re- 
serves from one crop to another, have 
been brought down to the lowest possible 
compass and without the development of 
actual scarcity anywhere in the United 
States. In the year just past it carried 
on all the buying and the shipping for 
the Belgian Relief Commission, until the 
commission retired on May 1 and the 
Belgian government itself undertook its 
own over-sea supplies. 

The business of the Grain Corporation 
has. been carried on, since the beginning 
of its active duties under Mr. Hoover two 
years ago, without a single change in 
personnel. Although other war agencies 
have demobilized, the Grain Corporation 
will continue in service for another year. 


NEW OFFICERS 

At the meeting of stockholders the first 
changes in the executive body became ef- 
fective with the withdrawal of Frank G. 
Crowell, of Kansas City, as first vice- 
president, and Gates W. McGarrah as 
treasurer, both of whom have held office 
in active service since the incorporation 
of the organization. Both Mr. Crowell 
and Mr. McGarrah have been mentioned 
in a special cable of thanks from the 
President for their war services in these 
offices. They retire under pressure of 
private duties. 

Edwin P. Shattuck, of New York, who 
has acted as general counsel of the Grain 
Corporation since its inception, has been 
elected as the new: first vice-president. 
He will also continue as general counsel 
of the corporation. 

The new treasurer-elect is Edward M. 
Flesh, of St. Louis, who has been in Lon- 
don for the past six months handling the 
widespread European activities of the 
Grain Corporation in food relief as the 
active buying and distributing agency of 
the American Relief Administration. It 
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is expected that Mr. Flesh will be able 
to close up the European work within the 
next few months, and subsequently be- 
come actively identified with the Grain 
Corporation work in New York. 

atson S. Moore, of Duluth, was elect- 
ed second vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, and will continue in New 
York as a director. A. W. Frick, of Du- 
luth, formerly assistant secretary, was 


* elected secretary of the Grain Corpora- 


tion. H. M. Smith was made secretary 
to the United States Wheat Director. 

The new board of directors of the cor- 
eg includes Julius H. Barnes, Her- 

ert Hoover, Edwin P. Shattuck, Watson 
S. Moore, Edward M. Flesh, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, of New York, and J. W. Short- 
hill, of Omaha. Mr. Kingsley and Mr. 
Shorthill have been directors in the cor- 
poration for the past two years. 

Second vice-presidents in charge of the 
13 outside offices of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and supervising each zone of opera- 
tion will remain the same as for the past 
two years, with the single exception of 
San Francisco, where R. A. Lewin has 
withdrawn under pressure of private af- 
fairs, and has been succeeded by W. A. 
Starr, his assistant for the past two 
years. 

The second vice-presidents are George 
S. Jackson, Baltimore; Howard B. Jack- 
son, Chicago; E. F. Newing, Galveston; 
F. L. Carey, Minneapolis; D. F. Piazzek, 
Kansas City; C. B. Fox, New Orleans; 
Charles T. Neal, Omaha; H. D. Irwin, 
Philadelphia; M. H. Houser, Portland; 
B. H. Lang, St. Louis; W. A. Starr, San 
Francisco; Charles Kennedy, Buffalo, and 
P. H. Ginder, Duluth. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., July 5.—City mills 
ground a total of 6,300 bbls flour this 
week, or 34 per cent of capacity, against 
9,800 last week, or 53 per cent. Of this 
aggregate, 5,750 bbls were spring, 150 
winter and 400 rye. 

Two of the mills have been practically 
shut down all the week, and the others 
closed Thursday night to give employees 
two days for the Fourth. The general 
impression is that business will improve, 
once the new crop gets under way. 

There has been but little doing in flour. 
There was some inquiry, but little busi- 
ness was taken on. However, patents are 
firmly held, and the general belief is 
that there will be little or no sacrifice on 
the higher grades. 

Jobbers, retailers and bakers worked 
their holdings down to a minimum, in 
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anticipation of a slump, and, on the 
premise that one extreme follows another, 
uying should be active again long before 
the new crop comes in, is milléd, and 
finds its way to the trade. Two large 
jobbers came into the market here this 
week for fair-sized orders of spring pat- 


ents. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $13 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; first 
clear, $9.50@10.50; local, $10.50; low- 
grade, $6.50@7, jute, Boston. 

With holdings of soft wheat low, and 
no accumulation of flour on hand, busi- 
ness has been extremely light. Winter 
straights are barry! on a jobbing 
basis at around $12.25 bbl, cotton 1,’s. 

Interest in rye flour is gradually lessen- 
ing and prices have eased off. The best 
white brands are 20@S30c below a week 
ago, and are quoted at $8.50@8.60 bbl, 
cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands very dull, all on a jobbing basis. 
Quotations: white, $9.25; medium, $8.25; 
dark, $7.75. 

Spring bran is 50c higher at $43 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $42; win- 
ter bran, mill-door delivery only, $46. 
There is d demand for the heavier 
feeds, and prices are working higher. 
Spring oe are quoted at $53@ 
54.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$50; winter middlings, $53@54, mill-door 
delivery. Rye feed slightly easier at $44, 
sacked, local trade. Light demand for 
corn meal; table grade is nominally quot- 
ed at $4.75 per 100 lbs, small lots, local. 


NOTES 


Rye is well headed, and ripening fast. 
A good yield is expected. 

Corn made good growth this week. 
The acreage is below average. 


There will be much less spring wheat 
in this section than last season. 

The Galbraith Milling Co., of Mount 
Morris, is building a tile storage for 
wheat, 65 feet high, with a capacity of 
20,000 bus. 

The weather is extremely hot and wheat 
is turning rapidly. There are reports 
that the midge has appeared in some 
fields, mainly in Yates County. 

F. E. Sands, of the Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., with Mrs. Sands, F. E. Per- 
kins and’ George C. Thompson, all of 
Boston, passed through here this week on 
an automobile trip to Niagara Falls. 

Major Henry B. Robinson, of the quar- 
termaster corps, U.S.A., now in Trieste in 
the service of the Grain Corporation, has 
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D. G. Van Dusen and Philip Stiehl 


obtained an Austrian field piece cap- 
tured by the Italian army, which is to 
be given to the city of hester, and 
mounted in one of the public squares. 
Officers of the new Jewish Co-operative 
Association, which has opened a bakeshop 
here, declare that the venture is a big 
success, and that plans are under way to 
increase the output, which now is about 
4,000 loaves a day. The 400 member- 
shareholders are served through one main 
shop and 80 retail groceries. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Batrimore, Mp., July 5.—Flour was ir- 
regular and in instances more active, with 
the trade much less excited over the out- 
look because of better weather and crop 
conditions. Springs were generally firm 
but slow, short patents closing nominally 
at $12.25@12.50; long patents, $11.75@ 
12; first clears, $9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 60c more in wood, or 20c less in 
bulk. Trading was limited, and con- 
fined chiefly to long patent at $11.75 and 
first clear at $9, Both basis cotton and 
for prompt shipment. 

New hard winters were easier and 
more active, with short patents at the 
close ranging $11@11.25; long patents, 
$10.50@10.75; first clears, $8.25@8.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 
20c less in bulk. Some mills were ask- 
ing as much as 50c over quotations for 
short patent, but the cheaper sellers did 
the business. Good sales of the better 
grades were made at quotations. 

New soft winters were steady but 
quiet, patents closing nominally at $10.50 
@10.75; near-by straights, $9.75@10,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20c 
less in bulk. Nothing was done in pat- 
ents, as far as could be ascertained, 
though a few cars of near-by straight 
were sold at $9.90, bulk, or packed in 
buyers’ small sacks. At the close a lead- 
ing and reliable buyer said he would not 
like to bid $9.50, bulk, for new near-by 
straights unless he wanted them. 

City mills ran light till Thursday, when 
they closed down till Monday. They re- 
ported demand poor and prices un- 
changed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,270 
bbls; destined for export, 9,034. 


COLONEL JONES RETURNS FROM FRANCE 


Colonel Harry C. Jones, former com- 
mander of the old Fourth Maryland In- 
fantry, and head of H. C. Jones & Co., 
Inc., grain and hay commission, re- 
turned from France July 3. He was 


joyously received at Union Station by’ 
is family and close friends, and doubt- 
less will be given an ovation when he ap- 
rs on ’change, where he is a member. 
he colonel went abroad with the 113th 
Regiment in the Blue and Gray Divi- 
sion, but later was transferred to the 
318th Infantry of the Eightieth Division. 
During the heavy fighting in the 
Meuse-Argonne sector, the colonel was 
stunned and made partially deaf by a 
bursting shell. He has had a long siege 
of active duty, and has rendered his 
country distinguished service. Since Jan- 
uary, Colonel Jones has been the em- 
barkation officer at Bordeaux. He is 48 
years old, and in excellent health. 


NOTES 


The business week ended here with 
Thursday, July 3. 

A. W. Mears is spending the holidays 
at his bungalow on the Middle River. 

The Belgian steamer Nervier cleared 
from here this week with 7,300 tons of 
flour for Antwerp. 

The new Italian twin-screw steamer 
San Gennaro is here to load grain and 
general cargo for a home port. 

Exports from here this week included 
84,190 bbls flour and 547,856 bus grain— 
85,867 wheat, 64,319 rye and 397,670 bar- 
ley. 

Lewis C. Rice, chairman of the board 
of the City Baking Co., will pass the next 
three days at his bungalow at Bungalow 
Point, Md. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to July 3, 1919, 579,831 bus; year 
ago, 442,071. Range of prices this week, 
$1.78@1.95; last year, $1.70@2. 

Visitors were Harvey S. Heffner, of 
the Heffner Milling Co., corn products, 
Circleville, Ohio; James E. Cairns, with 
Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
bringing a schooner cargo of corn from 
Bueno Aires. This is as unusual as bring- 
ing wheat from Argentina and Australia. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for July are H. S. Belt, C. H. 
Gibbs and D. H. Rice; alternates, C. H. 
Dorsey, J. M. Wharton and Lewis Blau- 
stein. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 3, 16,453 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 20,633. Range of prices 
this week, $2.10@2.30; last year, $1.60 
@2.28. 

The weather in this section, following 
the late rains, has been clear, cool and 
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Charles J. Weber, of C. J. Weber & 
Co., flour ge and J. Lee Murphy, 
with John T. te 3 & Co., grain export- 
ers, have applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

It is stated that June holds the record 
for arrivals of steamers at Baltimore, the 
list including America 101, Norway 97, 
Italy 11, Great Britain 10, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Belgium and France each 
3, and China, Brazil and Greece 1 each, 
or a total of 167. 

The J. C. Whitney Co., Inc., Chamber 
of Commerce Building, with $100,000 
capital stock, to do a general brokera 
business in foreign and domestic freight 
and forwarding and in fire and marine 
insurance, has been incorporated by 
Joseph C, Whitney, Frank B. Ober and 
Robert W. Williams. 


The new wheat now arriving from ad- 
jacent territory shows decided improve- 
ment in quality and condition since the 
weather has turned dry and warm, one 
sample from Westminster, Md., today 
actually grading No. 1 red winter. The 
present complaint is that the wheat is 
shattering badly. Heavy receipts are ex- 
pected from now on. 


Colonel Milton A. Reckord, the miller 
of Belair, Md., whose return from France 
was noted herein some time ago, has 
just received the following cablegram 
from General Pershing: “You have been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for exceptionally meritorious and con- 
spicuous services while commanding the 
115th Infantry in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive.” Colonel Reckord also wears the 
French Croix de Guerre. 


Lewis Blaustein, local mill agent and 
distributor, reports having sold within a 
few days 6,000 to 8,000 bbls new Kansas 
short patent flour at $11, cotton, for last 
half July and August shipment. Mr. 
Blaustein has taken over for this market 
the account of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., millers, Milwaukee, and says he has 
recently also done a large business for 
that concern in old spring patent and 
first clear at $11.75 and $9, cotton, re- 
spectively, for prompt shipment. 4 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





A $800,000 _~=spinning-mill _ recently 
established in Ontario has been unable 
to use, at full capacity, one-eighth of 
the flax fiber produced in Canada in 1918. 
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The demand for flour is not as keen 
as it was, but we are not yet down 
to the normal summer consumption of 
bread. Food conditions in this country 
are still quite abnormal, and though there 
is a tendency to lower the prices of some 
essential foods, the downward movement 
is slow. 

Unhappily, some items of daily con- 
sumptior are rising instead of falling. 
This is the case, for example, with mar- 
garine, and hereby hangs a tale. The 
sudden appreciation of margarine is as- 
cribed by food ministry officials to gam- 
bling in linseed, of which the oil is used 
in the preparation of margarine. 

When linseed was freed from control 
a little while ago, speculators having no 
connection with the trade rushed into the 
market, and some of them netted con- 
siderable sums. The effect of these op- 
erations was to drive linseed to heights 
it never would have reached but for this 
outside interference from people who had 
no legitimate interest in this article. 

It is not surprising that speculators at 
such a time as this should take hold of 
any article with an upward trend. For 
some time before control was imposed on 
wheat, outside speculators were busy with 
Manitoba parcels, and would drive up the 
price 8@10s in the course of two or three 
weeks. Then a sharp fall would ensue, 
till the speculators came in again. 

The flour trade in this country and a 
great many millers would dearly like to 
see control removed, but is this possible, 
or even desirable, if the freeing of wheat 
and flour from control is to be the signal 
for a bout of frenzied speculation, as 
might very well be the case? Our crop 
year will expire July 31, when the new 
prices for English-grown wheat will 
come into effect, 71s 11d for first grade, 
a figure to be continued, if it is not in- 
creased, all through the coming season. 

If the world-price of wheat were to 
drop below this level, the farmer would 
of course have to receive from the gov- 
ernment the difference between his guar- 
anteed price and what he might have to 
take from millers, but as we can hardly 
expect a crop of much more than 80,- 
000,000 bus, the loss would not be a 
crushing burden. 

The question of decontrolling wheat 
and flour is a very wide one. The Wheat 
Commission is now allocating imported 
flour on a more liberal scale to its dis- 
tributing agents and, generally speaking, 
the quality of the flour gives satisfaction. 

Up to now the flour distributed has 
been allocated in an ex-store position, the 
price to bakers being 46s 3d ex-store, 
with all cartage and delivery charges on 
the buyer, but last week the commission 
gave out a fair amount ex-ship, in which 
position the price is Is lower than ex- 
store. It is understood that this week 
a good deal is to be allocated ex-ship, 
but only for distribution outside the me- 
tropolis. 

STOCKS AND IMPORTS 


The stocks of imported flour in this 
city will doubtless make a good showing 
on July 1. Last week witnessed the 
heaviest receipts of imported flour in 
London since the resumption of statisti- 
cal records of our over-sea arrivals, they 
being 112,084 sacks in all, made up of 
62,116 from Halifax and Montreal, 16,- 
873 and 300 from Philadelphia and New 


York respectively, 23,835 from Mel- 
bourne, while 8,960 from Shanghai are 
believed to be of Australian make. This 
is the first considerable arrival of Aus- 
tralian flour this year. 


- OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is steady, but prices are un- 
altered, Midlothian being held at £35@ 
£35 10s per ton, while Aberdeen coarse, 
medium and fine are firm at £33, ex- 
store. American coarse oatmeal, once 
again in the market, is steady at £33, 
medium and fine varieties standing at 
£31 10s. Midlothian rolled oats are 
worth £35@£35 10s, while such American 
as is available is steady at £32, ex-store. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is quiet but firm. Bran is 
still at £11 per ton ex-mill, but mid- 


dlings have been advanced £1 and are 
now £13 per ton. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Supplies of money have been very 
abundant all the week, and short loans 
were in most cases obtainable at as low 
as 2 per cent, but seven-day loans re- 
main at 3@314. 

There is very little business passing in 
the discount market, as none are inclined 
to enter into any transactions until the 
terms of the new loan are known. Owing 
to the scarcity of bills, the market is be- 
ginning to feel the pressure of the in- 
creasing supply of credit and rates, and 
is showing a tendency to weaken. Three 
months’ bank bills are quoted at 3 3-16@ 
3% per cent, four months’ at 34@ 
3 5-16, six months’ at 33,@3¥, and trade 


bills at 4@41%. The bank rate remains 


at 5 per cent. 
THE NEW LOAN 

The prospectus of the new loan will 
be distributed June 12 and the subscrip- 
tion list opened the next day, and on 
June 16 a meeting is to be held at the 
Guildhall to give stimulus to the cam- 
paign. There is every indication of a 
widespread interest in the new loan,—the 
Victory Loan, as it is called,—and a keen 
demand is anticipated from all sections. 


NOVEL BONUS SCHEME 

An entirely new scheme will be intro- 
duced in connection with the Victory 
Loan, whereby holders of bonds re- 
deemed by the government will receive a 
bonus. ‘The scheme has been carefully 
worked out and, in view of its unusual 
attractiveness, it is believed it will ma- 
terially help to swell the total of the loan. 
The national war savings committee also 
intends to inaugurate a campaign to in- 
duce the nation to eclipse all previous 
records. 

A personal canvass is to be made 
throughout the country, which will be 
simplified by the vast organization that 
already exists, for there are no less than 
1,800 local committees directing and ad- 
vising the work of many thousands of 
war savings associations in schools, clubs, 
factories, villages and rural communities. 


CHANGE IN AMSTERDAM FIRM 

The firm of Mathieu Luchsinger & 
Co., flour, grain and feed importers, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, announces that it 
is now an incorporated company, and in 


future will do business under the name 
of N. V. Mathieu Luchsinger & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij. The president of 
the company is C. Luchsinger, of Glarus, 
Switzerland, and the management will be 
in the hands of K. L. Bollschweiler, 
Basle, Switzerland, and Mathieu Luch- 
singer, Amsterdam, while C. J. Luchsing- 
er has been given procuration powers for 
the company. 


THE PORT OF LONDON 
Very important alterations are tak- 
ing place at the Royal Albert Docks, 
London, whereby they will be so extended 
and enlarged as to enable them to ac- 
commodate the largest Atlantic liners. 
Vessels of over 12,000 gross tonnage are 
now unable to enter any of the London 
docks, but the present improvements will 
provide two and a half miles of addi- 
tional quay space, and the new dock will 
be approached through an entrance lock 
800 feet in length and 100 in width. The 
work, commenced in 1912, was stopped 
during the war, but it is expected that 
the dock will be ready in about a year 
from now. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 10 

The varying habits of the people in the 
domestic use of flour are revealed in 
striking fashion in the tables prepared 
by the flour and bread section of the food 
ministry relating to the different admin- 
istrative areas Of the country. 

It was always known in Scotland that 
the proportion of flour used by the house- 
wife was much smaller, in the light of 
total consumption, than the quantity used 
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the housewife. It is not that 
cl Se ees find 
the Scottish home; it never was in vo; 
in Scotland to anything like the English 


Glas -has depended on the profes- 
sional baker for bread, and this led 
to the concentration of bread-making in- 
to several great factories, with a definite 

in in efficiency and with a competition 
ea the factories that has insured 
for consumers in normal times the best 
quality of loaf. 

Now it is learned officially that in both 
Glasgow and Edinburgh areas the amount 
of flour used in the homes of the people 
represents only 7 per cent of the total 
quantity consumed. In Inverness dis- 
trict, on the other hand, it is 18 per cent. 
Compare this with Newcastle, where 69 
per cent of the total consumption of flour 
is used in home-baking, or Leeds, with 
67 per cent, and the wide range in the 
habits of the people will be realized. In 
Glasgow there are 1,130 registered manu- 
facturers of flour products, and their av- 
erage weekly consumption of flour is 
made up as follows (the figures in each 
case being sacks of 280 lbs): eee 


Bread - 
androlis fectionery Biscuits 
Glasgow ...... 45,060 5,709 3,113 
All Scotland .. 78,840 9,998 6,241 
Great Britain.. 594,262 54,284 31,757 


EFFECT OF DECONTROL OF OATMEAL 


The decontrolling of oatmeal has had 
practically no effect yet on the market 
for Scottish oatmeal. The price has 
hardened within the last few weeks by 
1@2s per sack, but this advance is not 
accounted for by any influences due to 
decontrol; it is merely a reflection of the 
hardening of the farmers’ prices for oats. 

While the supply of oats was plentiful 
on the market the farmers were content 
to sell under the full maximum price, 
but now that the supply is less plentiful 
and oats are not so easy to get, they are 
able to command the full maximum price 
for theif grain, and the miller has had 
to ease his position by adding a shilling 
or two to his sack. 

What decontrol has done meantime is 
to open the way for the retailer to in- 
crease the price to the public in sym- 
pathy with these trading margins. Ap- 
parently this increase to the public has 
not yet been made, but with the price 
for the sack at 81@82s, the retailer will 
feel obliged to pass the rise along. Other- 
wise, decontrol has been uneventful on 
the market. 


THE PROPOSED NEW MILL 


The convener of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Clyde Trustees to meet the 
directors of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society regarding the proposed 
site on the river bank at Meadowside, 
Glasgow, for a new milling pape Ghose is 
Sir Thomas Dunlop, who is well quali- 
fied to carry through these negotiations. 
He is a former lord provost of Glasgow, 
his three years’ reign occurring during 
the period of the war, and is one of the 
best-known men in the grain and flour 
trade of Scotland. He is a member of 
the firm of Dunlop Bros., wheat and flour 
importers, Glasgow. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 9 


The only special item of news in the 
flour trade is that the government has 
stopped the extra allocations of Ameri- 
can flour from Liverpool to the import- 
ers, so the trade will now be entirely de- 
pendent on the usual weekly distribu- 
tions. 

Stoppage of these supplies will not af- 
fect the trade for some time, as mer- 
chants and bakers all have moderate 
stocks and a season is approachinng when 
demand on breadstuffs falls away. This 
is — the case in Ireland when 
the first new potatoes come onto the 
market. 

A lot of the flour paid for from across 
the Channel is not yet delivered. The 
demand on home millers’ flour is good, 
but there are some complaints that the 
quality is not regular, and some millers 
appear to be making darker flour than 
others. 

In an extreme northern town near Lon- 
donderry some bread on sale was almost 
like what we had a year ago when the 
war was in full swing, whereas that sup- 
plied from the Belfast district was quite 
white in color. In Dublin and the south 
there appear to be two qualities, both sold 
at the same price, the color of the flour 
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on the miller from whom it is 

. Homemade flour is quoted at 

44s 3d per 280 Ibs ex-mill to bakers, with 
a rebate of Is to factors. 

From July 1, the system of selling in 
cheap, non-returnable jute bags, which 
has hitherto been permitted in England 
and Wales, is to be allowed throughout 
the British Isles, provided that only thin 
second-hand bags weighing not more than 
19 oz are used, and marked “non-return- 
able.” The bags are to be charged at 
74a each, 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in very brisk demand. Irish 
millers find it rather difficult to secure 
the proper class of oats and the -quanti- 
ties to compete with the demand, but 
Scotch millers have come to the rescue 
and some fairly large lots have changed 
hands at about £35 per ton, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. American on passage 
and already arrived is £34, with further 
buyers at the price. 

FEED 

Mill offals are in great demand, and 
millers are totally unable to supply the 
trade. Bran is now £11 per ton ex-mill, 
and middlings £13.. A charge of 20s per 
ton may be added if the offals are sold 
in hundredweight bags. 

Linseed cakes are unobtainable except 
in very small quantities. Imports are 
down to vanishing point, and those who 
have anything to sell are not the general 
importers, but some of the smallest dis- 
tributors in the trade, who are simply di- 
viding up the stock they have. Decorti- 
cated cotton cakes are in better demand 
on spot at £23@24 gd ton, according to 
quality. Millers hold fair stocks of meal, 
but find it impossible to buy ahead at 
anything near present prices. 
mand for compound feeding cakes is 
brisk at £23 per ton, ex-mill, bags in- 
cluded. : 

South African maize meal of the whit- 
er type is fetching £23 per ton, but it 
is not popular in Ireland, the yellow kind 
being easily worth £2 more. Yellow In- 
dian meal, made from Plate corn, has 
been in brisk demand, and is easily fetch- 
ing £25 per ton, with buyers at the price. 





Grain Dust Explosion Considered 

A conference of men employed in 
grain dust explosion investigation and 
prevention conducted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Bureau of Markets was 
held in Chicago recently at the head- 
quarters office of the central division. 
The 35 present were the chiefs and field 
men of the six districts into which the 
country was divided for the purpose of 
carrying on the campaign of education 
to conserve the country’s resources as 
well as to furnish food to our allies and 
to neutral nations by saving grain, flour 
and other cereals, and elevators and mills 
from destruction by explosions and fires. 

The conference was called to order by 
D. J. Price, engineer in charge of grain 
dust explosion investigation. Papers 
read were on attrition mills and their 
relation to dust explosions and _ fires; 
dust-collecting systems; type installa- 
tions, uses and their relation to dust ex- 
plosion and fires; dust removal methods 
in mills; dust explosion demonstrations 
with various dusts; comparison of ap- 
paratus used, and development of suitable 
devices for mill superintendents. 

The work of the grain dust explosion 
prevention campaign terminated June 30. 
It was desired to carry on the work and 
find preventative means to ward off dis- 
astrous explosions, but Congress made no 
provision to do so, in spite of the fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, rec- 
ognizing the great importance of the 
work, asked for an appropriation for the 
purpose. 

After a recent dust explosion, con- 
gressmen were asked by boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and the manage- 
ments of some of the largest mills and 
elevator concerns, also the National As- 
sociation of Firemen, who telegraphed 


‘congressmen and senators of their dis- 


tricts or states, to reinstate and support 
the item. 
C. H. Cuarien. 


In 1918, Canada had 1,068,120 acres of 
flax, 18,000 being intended for fiber and 
the remainder for the seed. The highest 
return of flaxseed was 10 bus per acre, 
and the lowest 5 bus. In 1915, Alberta 
reported 13.96 bus to the acre, a record 
crop. 
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KANSAS’ GREATEST CROP 


Secretary Mohler Summarizes Present Condi- 
tion and Harvest of Greatest Wheat 
Crop Ever Grown in Any State 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 5—The report 
of J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
Department of Agriculture, issued last 
week, so thoroughly describes the condi- 
tion of wheat in Kansas at the beginning 
of harvest that it is here published, sub- 
stantially in full: 


ALL WHEAT 


This year’s Kansas crop of wheat, in- 
cluding both winter and spring wheat, 
will amount to 229,665,000 bus, accord- 
ing to the consensus of the opinions of 
the board’s correspondents. The total 
production promised this year is nearly 
equal to the state’s three wheat crops of 
1918, 1917 and 1916 combined, and is 
48,292,000 bus in excess of the state’s 
yield of 1914, which has stood until now 
as a record crop of any of the United 
States. ¥ 

WINTER WHEAT 

The production of winter wheat is now 
placed at 229,217,000 bus, or an average 
yield of 19.8 bus per acre. This is a de- 
crease of nearly one-third of a bushel in 
the acre-yield reported in May, but a 
gain in aggregate yield of 11,000,000 bus 
because of increased acreage as revealed 
by the official returns of assessors which 
have been received by the board in the 
past month. Assessors’ figures for 90 of 
the 105 counties are used in this report, 
and with estimates for the other 15, the 
total area sown to winter wheat in Kan- 
sas for this year’s crop is shown to be 
11,564,693 acres, as against 10,825,631 as 
previously estimated by correspondents, 
or a gain of more than 700,000 acres. 

The condition of the state’s winter 
wheat is given as 92.4 per cent, based on 
100 as representing a satisfactory situa- 
tion. In this canvass special attention 
was given to damage from wet weather. 
There has been considerable, more or less 
in practically every county of the state, 
but be 8 from lodging and the 
breaking down of wheat, the greatest 
damage having been sustained in the 
north central counties of Ottawa, Lin- 
coln, Mitchell, Ellsworth, Cloud and Sa- 
line, and in the southeastern counties of 
Coffey, Franklin, Lyon, Wilson and 
Chautauqua. 

Answering the question, “On what 
kinds of fields has lodging been most 
common?” 519 reporters say “bottom,” 
213 reply “fertilized,” 108 say “alfalfa 
or clover sod,” while 300 give various de- 
scriptions, as “new land,” “summer fal- 
lowed,” and “not pastured.” Hail in- 
jured wheat in some localities, and par- 
ticularly in the counties of the northern 
half of the western tier. Rust and smut 
have caused comparatively small loss. 
Damage from insects was believed to be 
practically nothing this year, but evi- 
dence of the Hessian fly has been noted 
lately in a few fields. These pests have 
inflicted little injury to the present crop, 
but their presence should be a warning 
to put into practice the methods of con- 
trol which have been found practical and 
effective, to avoid or prevent serious 
damage to the crop to be sown next fall. 

It is interesting to observe that corre- 
spondents report that sunshiny weather is 
bringing up lodged wheat to a very con- 
siderable extent in the entire western 
half of the state, and to some, though a 
lesser, extent in other portions, except in 
a dozen or more counties, mostly in the 
southeastern part, where the grain had 
ripened and the stalks were no longer 
green. Much of this “down” wheat, 
though lighter and of poorer quality, is 
being gathered by the reapers where har- 
vesting has been in progress, and the loss 
from lodging will probably not be so 
heavy as was feared. . 

Taking the state as a whole, the loss of 
wheat from all causes during the past 
month may be quite accurately arrived at 
by comparing the prospective. acre-yield 
of 20.1 bus reported in May with the 
gee acre-yield of 19.8 bus reported 
y the. same correspondents now, a de- 
crease of about one-third, or, to be exact, 
3-10 of a bushel to the acre, and this 
applied to the total acreage would — 
gest an aggregate loss of approximately 
3,233,000 bus, or about 14%, per cent. 

At the date of this canvass, June 21, 
harvest was well under way in all of the 
counties in the southern tier as far west 
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as Barber, and in all the counties of the 
eastern four tiers south of the Kansas 
River, excepting only Johnson, Osage, 
Coffey and Lyon, where it will be general 
this week. In the other counties east 
and south of an imaginary line drawn 
diagonally from the southwest corner of 
Seward County in the southwest, to the 
northwest corner of Washington, a north 
central county, cutting began this week. 
North and west of this imaginary line 
harvest will begin June 30 to July 6. By 
next week harvest will be in full swing 
throughout the main wheat country, 
weather permitting. The weather during 
the present week has been favorable for 
cutting, and the recent sunshine and 
warmth have rapidly ripened wheat. 

Answering the question, “Do present 
prospects make it reasonably certain that 
there will be adequate labor to harvest 
this year’s wheat crop?” correspondents 
mostly say “Yes” for nearly every coun- 
ty in the eastern half of the state, but 
they reply “No” for the big majority of 
the counties in the western half. From 
the board’s information it seems that 
there may be a serious shortage of har- 
vest labor in the northern two-thirds of 
the western half of the state, and in the 
counties of Hodgeman, Gray and Ford 
to the south. Harvest, however, does not 
begin in this region, excepting possibly in 
one or two counties, until next week, and 
by that time more labor may be in sight. 

SPRING WHEAT 

The prospective yield of the state’s 
spring wheat crop, more than half of 
which is produced in the two northwest- 
ern counties of Cheyenne and Sherman, 
is 448,000 bus, or an average of 15.6 bus 
to the acre. R. E. Srerurne. 





Grading System Demonstrated 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 5—A cam- 
paign of education to acquaint wheat 
growers with the methods by which the 
Department of Agriculture, in adminis- 
tering the federal grain grades act, de- 
termines wheat grades at the principal 
terminal markets, is now being conducted 
through demonstration work in Ohio, In- 
diana, Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Similar demonstrations will soon 
be given in Michigan and other states. 

The officials in charge demonstrate the 
equipment used by inspection officers at 
terminal markets and the methods em- 
ployed in grading grain according to the 
federal standards. They demonsttate 
how to apply the grades with limited and 
inexpensive equipment at the country 
mill and elevator: Samples of various 
grades of wheat, corn, and oats are car- 
ried with the demonstrations, besides 
type trays ahd charts showing the vari- 
ous grading factors under the standards, 
and the effect of mixtures of foreign 
material on the milling and baking qual- 
ity of flour. 

Samples of wheat, corn, and oats are 
taken from cars with the probe. These 
samples are mixed, and methods of tak- 
ing an average sample by mechanical 
means are demonstrated. Special equip- 
ment, which tests for moisture, dockage, 
and weight per bushel, is also being used. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





A New Bag Tie 

The Bates Valve Bag Co., Chicago, is 
putting on the market a wire tie for 
bags. A-few years ago wire ties were 
almost unknown, and the entire industry 
has developed as a result of the desire 
on the part of one of the largest cement 
‘manufacturing plants of the United 
States for a more secure tie than twine 
for closing its bags. 

The Bates company claims that the 
wire makes a much firmer tie, is applied 
more readily, does not come untied, and 
at the same time forms a perfect seal. In 
the data that it is sending out to millers, 
it contends that over 300 millers, as well 
as a large number of grain elevators and 
feed merchants, have adopted this tie 
within the last three months. It will 
gladly send samples and literature to 
millers upon request. 





An American commercial traveller rep- 
resenting one of America’s largest cereal 
manufacturers states that there is a 
project now under way whereby the pur- 
chase from the northern neutrals of food- 
stuffs and other commodities for Ger- 
many is to be made by one central or- 
ganization acting in the interests of the 
German buyers. 
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Apetame, So. Aust. May 29.—The 
latest available figures show that the 
shipment of breadstuffs from the export- 
ing states is being well maintained. The 
details for the current and the two pre- 
ceding shipping seasons from Dec. 1 to 
May 20 may be summarized thus: 


WHEAT (BUS) 
1918-19 








From— 1916-17 1917-18 
S. Australia... 10,354,826 1,944,795 11,200,047 
Victoria ..... 11,988,992 6,649,131 13,397,975 
N. So. Wales. 11,957,387 2,688,064 7,030,913 
W. Australia. 4,636,479 1,038,838 1,188,941 

Totals ..... 38,937,684 11,320,828 32,817,876 

FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

From— 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
South Australia.... 20,619 67,834 67,017 
Victoria ........... 48,513 77,226 94,490 
New South Wales.. 42,241 40,366 41,575 
Western Australia. 17,691 17,908 38,357 

Totals ..ccrcseuee 129,064 193,323 241,439 


MORE TONNAGE AVAILABLE 

It has been apparent that whereas a 
lot of the wheat shipped earlier in the 
year was for India and the Mediterra- 
nean, most of the cargoes are now being 
cleared for Falmouth, for orders. Wheth- 
er or not this portends a slower rate of 
outflow in the future remains to be seen, 
but a fair amount of tonnage is in sight, 
and the progress made with the exporta- 
tion of the government’s wheat and flour 
has been well up to the earlier expecta- 
tions. 

Old wheat and the surplus from the 
1918-19 crop gave a total exportable 
quantity, on paper, at the beginning of 
the present shipping season, of 200,000,- 
000 bus, in round figures. Allowing for 
shipments in the interim, and for local 
food and seed requirements for the bal- 
ance of the year, there are still 155,000,- 
000 bus to be shipped, less losses from 
weevil and mice, of which no official data 
have been published. 

A note from Victoria intimates that, 
owing to damage by weevil and weather, 
it has been impossible to ship the 1916-17 
wheat so rapidly as was desired. Conse- 
quently, in order that the vessels arriving 
to lift grain for the government might be 
loaded expeditiously, and to avoid the 
diversion of vessels to other ports, spe- 
cial arrangements have been made, while 
the present rush continues, to supplement 
the 1916-17 grain with that from the 
1917-18 harvest. 

FARMERS ON WHEAT BOARD 


At last the desires of the wheat grow- 
ers in the four chief grain-growing states 
of the commonwealth to be directly rep- 
resented on the Australian Wheat Board 
have been gratified, ballots of the pro- 
ducers represented in the two latest wheat 

ools having resulted in the election of 

. S. Drummond (New South Wales), 
W. C. Hill (Victoria), S. J. McGibbon 


(Western Australia), and Clement Giles - 


(South Australia). 
UNIFORM DOCKAGE ADVOCATED 

At a recent meeting of the Australian 
Wheat Board in Melbourne the position 
with regard to the London selling ar- 
rangements was reviewed, and it was de- 
cided to continue the present board, with 
the addition thereto of Berry, Barclay & 
Co. gate yyw Companies’ representa- 
tives) and Linley, Walker & Co., large 
operators in wheat in New South Wales. 
« The question of making further ad-, 
vances to growers who have wheat in the 
1916-17 and 1917-18 pools was considered, 
but, taking into account the present 
financial position, shipping and stocks, it 
was agreed that, for the time being, 
nothing further could be done in that 
direction. 

The members of the board affirmed the 
principle of an f.a.q. standard for Aus- 
tralia and uniform dockages throughout 
the states, and the officers were instructed 
to formulate a scheme for its adoption. 
The matter of paying a premium on 
wheat over f.a.g. was also discussed, and 
it was agreed that before the next har- 
vest, if possible, it should be determined 
upon a uniform and equitable basis. 

FLOUR MILLS CLOSING DOWN 

With the cessation of gristing opera- 
tions on behalf of the ernment, there 
has been a slump in oo Rat ged peed 
monwealth, with hands reduced, and, in 
numerous instances, the mills have had 
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to close down. The outlook for the 
country mills is far from bright. ~ 

In Victoria it has been proposed that 
the: mills should continue working 24 
hours a day, the government to take 
over all surplus stocks of flour. This 
would mean that, instead of wheat, flour 
would be stacked, and the cost of haulage 
and stacking would be reduced by at 
least 30 per cent. As a further reason 
for the adoption of this course, for every 
bushel of wheat gristed in Australia, pay- 
ment is made immediately, and flour does 
not deteriorate so quickly as does wheat. 


EASIER TO TRADE WITH EGYPT 


Evidently the difficulties which, for a 
long time, were experienced by Aus- 
tralian millers who sought to do business 
with Egypt no longer exist. Even now 
it is hard to secure freight for flour by 
the regular traders, but several charters 
have proved payable ventures, and there 
are indications that South Australian 
millers are waking up to the need for 
exerting themselves if they desire to con- 
serve pre-war interests, and extend their 
operations in that part of the world. 


FINED FOR BLACKLISTING BAKERY 


_A matter of interest to millers and 
bakers throughout Australia came before 
a Melbourne court recently, when Strat- 
ton & Co., flour millers of Abbotsford, 
were fined £50, with costs amounting to 
£10, on a charge of having refused to 
supply a quantity of flour on demand, 
at the price fixed under the war precau- 
tions act, to the manager of the Civil 
Service Co-operative Bakery. 

The solicitor for the government, 
which prosecuted, explained that, to all 
intents and purposes, there was a com- 
bine among the millers in regard to 
prices, and the supply of flour to bakers. 
According to information which had been 
received by the department, this bakery 
was to be placed on the black list for 
alleged breaches of the terms of the mill- 
ers’ combine. 

During March one of the principals of 
the bakery, who was also the owner of a 
private business, upon learning that the 
bakery had been blacklisted, ordered two 
loads of flour for the co-operative bak- 
eries, but only one was delivered. When 
the mills were visited and cash offered for 
flour at rates fixed under the war pre- 
cautions act, the buyer was informed that 
stocks were not available. 


LOCAL FLOUR AND YEAST 


Arising out of a further advance in 
the price of bread, Professor H. G. 
Chapman, lecturer on bread-making at 
the Technical College, Sydney, recently 
made an interesting statement which 
may prove of interest to American mill- 
ers and bakers. 

“For the last three years,” he said, 
“there has been a bakehouse in the col- 
lege, where bread has been made on a 
commercial scale three times a week. 
Complete records have been kept in re- 
gard to the quantity of flour used to make 
the bread. With respect to the yield, 
something like 520 2-lb loaves are made 
each week. It will therefore be obvious 
that the manufacture of bread corre- 
sponds with the making of it in the 
bakers’ shops. 

“With the assistance of the Common- 
wealth advisory council of science and 
industry, investigations have been made 
in regard to races of yeasts which will 
ripen dough in six hours. At present it 
is the custom for most bakers to allow 
nine hours for the ripening of the dough. 

“All our bread has been made with the 
six hours’ dough. At the college, doughs 
are mixed at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
and the bread is taken out of the oven 
by 6 o’clock in the evening. Not only 
this, but bread is made in this way from 
day to day with the flours that are on 
the market at the present time, and with 
the yeasts made with colonial malt. 

“We have an absolute record of the 
number Of loaves baked. The yield dur- 
ing the last four months has averaged 
1,392 loaves per ton of 2,000 lbs of flour. 
Measuring the ton by the bags, the yield 
of flour at the Technical College has 
been 1,970 lbs per ton.” 

Referring to the use of colonial malt, 
Professor Chapman says: “We have ob- 
served no falling off in the quality of 
our yeast with the use of colonial malt. 
I may point out that during the last 12 
months we have worked continuously with 
one stock of yeast, a quantity from the 


previous brew having been used to start 
the new brew.” 


COSTLY OVERLAPPING 

A problem which has faced master 
bakers in all the large cities and towns 
throughout Australia has been the over- 
lapping in delivery, consequent mainly 
upon the fact that most consumers have 
their particular “fancies” in the matter 
of bread. Suggestions to overcome the 
difficulty have n repeatedly made, but 
little of a practical nature appears to 
have been done in that direction. 

A Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
baker has revived the subject by pro- 
pounding a scheme for the reduction of 
horses, carts and ovens in that city. He 
estimates that the ground now requiring 
46 horses could be covered by 20; that 11 
ovens could bake the bread now issued 
from 20, and that, as a result of the lat- 
ter reduction, an annual saving of £1,170 
in fuel alone could be made by the 
bakers. 

NEW SOUTH WALES TOPICS 

The final returns of the New South 
Wales 1918-19 harvest have been issued. 
The total area sown to wheat was 38,231,- 
580 acres, and the area reserved for grain 
2,410,530. This included 222,050 acres 
which failed entirely. The production of 
grain was 17,832,910 bus, or 7.4 bus per 
acre. 

A report published by the minister of 
agriculture in New South Wales reveals 
that considerable progress has been made 
in that state in connection with the work 
of installing the bulk-handling system 
for wheat. Nearly £500,000, the greater 
portion of which was borrowed from the 
government as part of a special Joan 
raised for that purpose, has been ex- 
pended, and the work of completing the 
scheme throughout the state is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. 

It is expected that by the next harvest 
there will be available a storage capacity 
of 18,000,000 bus, and that the entire 
bulk-handling system will be in full going 
order for the following harvest. Conse- 
quent upon the scarcity of shipping dur- 
ing the war, the wheat problem was re- 
garded more as one of storage than 
handling. 

Hence, much work of a more or less 
temporary character was done in the 
country districts. It has now been de- 
termined that the erection of the per- 
manent working-houses, as they are 
called, will be pushed rapidly, and the 
temporary structures gradually super- 
seded. 

Altogether, 15 country storage silos 
have been practically finished. The pres- 
ent position is that there should be avail- 
able for storage purposes in connection 
with the coming harvest emergency coun- 
try grain silos with a capacity of 12,- 
600,000 bus, and storage bins at Glebe 
Island (Sydney) with a capacity of 
5,582,000. 

For the 1920-21 harvest the terminal 
working-house, with a further capacity of 
800,000 bus and complete bulk-handling 
facilities, should be available at Glebe 
Island. The total cost of the country 
elevators will be in the neighborhood of 
£640,000, and of the terminal elevator 
£820,000. 

The minister of agriculture has ex- 
pressed keen satisfaction with the prog- 
ress thus far recorded, and emphasized 
the fact that, although all the four wheat- 
growing states had been simultaneously 
confronted by the wheat storage prob- 
lem, none of the other states (Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia) 
had as much as a pound of cement in 
position. 

Early in the month the Associated 
Millers in New South Wales and the gov- 
ernment, as represented by the Wheat 
Harvest Board, came into conflict over 
the question of quality of the wheat sup- 
plied to the millers. The board some 


‘time ago intimated that the millers, in 


making flour for local consumption, must 
use a mixture of 25 per cent of 1916-17 
wheat, 40 per cent 1917-18 wheat and 35 
per cent 1918-19 wheat. 

The millers objected, on the ground 
that the 1916-17 grain was too inferior. 
They pointed out that it had been a poor 
sample to begin with, and had since 
weathered two mouse plagues and weevil 
infestation. Altogether there are about 
10,000,000 bus of it still in the state. 

Following upon the representations 
made by the millers, the board issued a 
notice that, unless it were accepted in 
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the Y gia prion mentioned, no wheat 
would be supplied. Some of the millers 
hey ig the terms,—influenced, perhaps, 
by the fact that Japan and the Fast are 
taking considerable quantities of both the 
wheat and the flour made therefrom, ap- 


‘parently without complaint,—but the 


ar ish resolutely declined to do so. 
hey went further, and told the gov- 
ernment straight out that if it would not 
supply the class of wheat they wanted 
they would refuse to supply government 
institutions, including soldier settlers .en- 
gaged in poultry raising, with bran and 
pollard. 

According to later reports the New 
South Wales government has accepted an 
offer made by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of that state for the grinding 
of 30,000 tons of second-grade flour from 
the wheat of the 1916-17 harvest. It is 
expected that the contract will absorb 
something like 1,500,000 bus. Unofficially 
it is stated that the flour will be for- 
warded to various eastern markets, in- 
cluding Java and Singapore, whence in- 
quiries have been received for second- 
grade flour. 

It is believed that this contract will end 
the dispute between the government and 
the millers, brought about by the alleged 
action of the former in trying to compel 
the millers to use a percentage of the 
1915-16 grain which had been declared 
to be unfit for local consumption. 


IN VICTORIA 


The Victorian minister of agriculture 
has appointed E. C. Edgar chief account- 
ant to the Victorian Wheat Commission. 

Official figures show that the 1918-19 
wheat harvest yielded a total of 25,239,- 
871 bus (an average of 11.40 bus), com- 
pared with 37,737,552 for the previous 
season—a redugtion of 33 per cent. 

One of the most interesting and widely 
known persons in the Australian milling 
industry, P. Eckardt, of Sale, Victoria, 
died recently, aged 64. He arrived in 
Australia over 40 years ago, and always 
displayed enterprise of the right kind. 
Many of the first steel roller-mill plants 
in Victoria were installed by him. 

A Melbourne bag manufacturer, who 
recently returned from a visit to the 
Kast, related many interesting things re- 
garding the flour export trade of Aus- 
tralia and Japan. He stressed the fact, 
for example, that Japan could and would 
give a higher price than the Australian 
miller, and at the same time would be 
able to sell flour to the Australian mill- 
ers’ customers in Manila, Singapore and 
Hongkong at a lower price than the Aus- 
tralian millers. 

The wheat, in all probability, would be 
carried from Sydney to Japan in a Jap- 
anese ship, manned by Japanese, landed 
and again transported from Japan in 
the shape of flour, at not much, if any, 
greater cost than that of the passage be- 
tween Sydney and Melbourne. He added 
that the Japanese were good customers 
for wheat, but as the mills were run sev- 
en days a week, and were staffed mainly 
by women, competition by Australia on a 
price basis would be impossible. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MATTERS 


The government statist in South Aus- 
tralia has just issued the final returns for 
the 1918-19 cereal harvest in that state. 
The figures indicate that the area re- 
served for wheat produced an aggregate 
of 22,936,925 bus, or an average of 10.49 
bus per acre. Last year the crop yield- 
ed 28,692,594 bus, an average of 12.18. 

The present season has opened well in 
South Australia, and seeding operations 
are proceeding under very satisfactory 
conditions. Probably about the same 
area as in 1918 (2,186,349 acres) will be 
sown to wheat for grain, although in some 


- quarters there is a feeling that a further 


reduction will be witnessed on account of 
the relatively poor price guaranteed (4s 
4d per bu less freight by rail) and the 
labor difficulties. 

The question “When is bread stale” was 
answered in the South Australian state 
industrial court recently. A leading bak- 
er and caterer said he regarded bread as 
stale 12 hours after it had been taken 
from the oven. If it was kept in an air- 
tight box, he added, it might retain a 
certain amount of freshness for another 
six or eight hours. Another witness, the 
head of a big restaurant, said in his busi- 
ness he did not care for bread after it 
was four hours old. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN 
FLOUR MARKETS 


(Continued from page 138.) 
of fact, some of the leading agents sug- 
gested that it would be advantageous for 
mills to draw on Christiania banks direct 
instead of opening credits in London. 
They argued that the banks in Christiania 
are now very much stronger financially 
than they were prior to the war. 

Norwegian shipping companies have all 
made lots of money during the war, in 
spite of the heavy | Bier in tonnage and 
men. Over a million tons of tonnage have 
been sunk by submarines and about 1,500 
Norwegian sailors lost their lives. This 
largely accounts for the bad feeling to- 
ward Germany. Steps have been taken 
to replace the tonnage as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and large shipbuilding contracts 
have already been placed in England. 

Shipowners in Norway are complaining 
at the way in which they have been treat- 
ed by American shipbuilding firms. It is 
claimed that when America came into 
the war a large number of ships were 
being built or under contract for Norwe- 
gian account. All such ships were taken 
over by the United States government, 
and the contracts were not fulfilled. It 
is also claimed that up to the present 
the money deposited when the contracts 
were made has never been returned, The 
shipowners are very irate at the way in 
which they have been treated and, con- 
sequently, are placing their orders in 
England instead of in America. 

SWEDEN 

Owing to the high tariff on flour as 
compared with that on wheat, no large 
amount of American flour was imported 
by Sweden prior to the war. During the 
war the Swedish government abolished, 
or perhaps one should say suspended, the 
duties on wheat and flour until July 1, 
1920. As in Norway, the government has 
absolute control of wheat and flour and 
it is generally considered that the control 
will continue for at least another year. 
Farmers have been guaranteed a mini- 
mum price for wheat, which is consider- 
ably above market value. 

At the present time the importation of 
wheat and flour is being carried on by a 
committee composed principally of Swed- 
ish millers.. This being the case, it is 
only natural that wheat is imported in- 
stead of flour. The Swedish mills under 
the protection of their tariff have devel- 
oped into an important industry, and to- 
day some of the finest mills in Europe are 
situated in Sweden. The milling capac- 
ity far exceeds the requirements, so it is 
hardly possible that Sweden will ever 
become a large market for American or 
Canadian flour. 

As a result of the war, Sweden has 
heavily increased her acreage of cereals, 
and a great agitation in favor of growing 
more foodstuffs is still going on. A huge 
scheme for reclaiming land now covered 
by the sea is contemplated. If this is put 
into effect, the acreage of home-grown 
wheat will be further increased. This 
was done in Holland many years ago, and 
some of the best farm lands in Holland 
were formerly covered by the sea. I was 
told that in certain parts of the Swedish 
coast the water is quite shallow, and that 
the scheme for reclaiming land will not 
be any more difficult than it was in the 
case of Holland. 

No one seems to know what will be 
done in the future ag regards duties on 
wheat and flour entering Sweden. The 
present government is Social-Democratic, 
and no one as yet knows its ideas on 
foodstuffs. Owing to the movement in 
favor of increasing the home production 
of wheat, it is most likely that tariffs 
will again be placed on wheat and flour. 

I was told by a well-informed man in 
Stockholm that the present Swedish gov- 
ernment is likely to adopt an entirely 
new scheme for a tariff on wheat and 
flour, which would take the form of a 
sliding scale. For instance, if Sweden 
had a good crop a high tariff would be 
put on, whereas if the crop was a small 
one or a failure the tariff would be re- 
duced or abolished. I should think that 
such a scheme would make business in 
wheat and flour very difficult, for one 
would never know what the tariff was 
going to be, as it might be altered several 
times during the season. 

The cost of living in Sweden is very 
high, but the country has made a lot of 
money during the war and every one 
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seems to have money to spend, regardless 
of the high prices. 

Stockholm is a most beautiful city, and 
is well named the “Paris of the North,” 
as in many ways it reminds one of Paris, 
although perhaps German influence has 
left its mark in certain ways that make 
you think of Berlin instead of Paris. 

You do not have to be in Stockholm 
long to realize that the city is strongly 
pro-German. You are openly told that 
the allies’ peace terms are harsh, re- 
vengeful and unfair; that they must be 
modified, or there would never be peace. 
Germany was referred to as “poor Ger- 
many.” The contrast of sentiment as 
regards the war compared to that of 
Norway is most marked, at least as far 
as Stockholm is concerned. 

When you get to Gothenburg it is 
again different. The trade of this part 
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of Sweden has always been with Eng- 
land; consequently, the feeling in. that 
section has been pro-ally. Stockholm’s 
trade was done largely with the German 
Baltic ports, which accounts for the Ger- 
man influence. 

America is doing an enormous trade 
with the Scandinavian countries. In or- 
der to realize this you have only to take 
a walk along the quays and wharves, 
where piles and piles of nothing but 
American goods are to be seen. It all 
seems to be American. For the time 
being they have the market to them- 
selves, as the British are not yet ready 
to compete, being too busy stocking up 
their own markets after five years of 
devastating war. It is, however, only a 
question of time before other countries 
will be competing for all of this trade 
now being done by America, and then we 
shall see lower prices once again, as 
there is no doubt that competition to sell 
will be severe. 

The use of bread cards in Sweden is 
more strictly enforced than in Norway, 
and one cannot obtain bread unless he 
has a card. Travellers in Sweden get 
their bread cards through the hotel at 
which they stay. On arrival at the hotel 
you give up your passport, which is sent 
to the police, whom you do not have to 
visit personally, which is something to be 
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thankful for, as so much of your time 
travelling, under present conditions, is 
spent in filling up forms and paying visits 
to the police or consulates. 

You no sooner get through complying 
with all the necessary formalities than 
you have to think about commencing to 
make arrangements to get out of the 
country you have had so much difficulty 
to enter. They say all these precautions 
are necessary on account of Bolshevism, 
but really it is all so exasperating I 
always feel like becoming a Bolshevist 
when I have to waste my time visiting 
police offices and consulates. 


FINLAND 


I intended to visit the Finnish markets 
of Helsingfors and Abo, but it is very 
difficult to obtain permission to enter 
Finland. I expected my permission to 
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reach me while I was in Stockholm, but 
it did not turn up, and I was told it 
might not do so for 10 days. This being 
the case, I decided to postpone my visit 
until a later date when conditions are 
more normal. 

As far as flour is concerned, it will be 
a long time before a direct business with 
Finland is possible. All supplies of flour 
entering that country at the present time 
are shipped in by Mr. Hoover’s organiza- 
tion. I believe the distribution of such 
flour is made by the London office of the 
United States Grain .Corporation. 

From what I hear, the business men of 
Finland have had some extraordinary ex- 
periences during the war. Huge fortunes 
have been made and lost. Every one 
seems to have gone into huge specula- 
tions, and all sorts of stories are current. 
The financial situation is very bad, and 
the value of the Finnish mark has so de- 
preciated that business is very difficult. 
In order to pay in pounds sterling or 
dollars, enormous prices have to be 
charged for the goods, so, naturally, the 
cost of living is very high. 

When once the situation becomes .set- 
tled in Finland, it will develop into a 
splendid market for American and Cana- 
dian flour. The people of Finland are 
progressive and active, and now that they 
are free from Russia, the country as a 
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republic should do well. I expect to see 
Finland become the largest importer of 
American and Canadian flour of any of 
the Scandinavian markets. It will take 
time to solve the financial problem, and 
until that improves, the commerce of the 
country will be seriously crippled. 

I was told that there is no such thing 
as gold in their currency, as the Russian 
Bolsheviki took it all at the time of the 
revolution, I am also told that American 
firms are giving credit, in order to get 
the business. The Finnish banks give a 
guaranty that the customer has deposited 
the necessary money, and that payment 
will be made in a stated term of time, 
when it is expected the exchange will 
have improved. It is a curious way of 
doing business, but apparently there are 
firms willing to take the risk. 

At the present time the only passenger 
steamship service is between Stockholm, 
Abo and Helsingfors. The Baltic route 
to Copenhagen is not yet open for pas- 
senger service. Now that the British 
navy has a squadron of warships at Hel- 
singfors, not much further trouble is ex- 
pected from the Bolshevik navy. 


DENMARK 


Of all the Scandinavian countries, Den- 
mark is far the most normal. The cost 
of living and travelling is naturally con- 
siderably higher than in peace times, but 
nothing like it is in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland. This is probably due to the fact 
that Denmark is far more self-sustaining 
than the other countries and, consequent- 
ly, has not had to depend so much on 
outside sources of supply. 

During the war the production of 
wheat and other cereals has been greatly 
increased, and at the present time Den- 
mark is growing sufficient wheat to meet 
her requirements or, I should say, her 
controlled requirements. White flour 
bread is severely rationed, and the con- 
sumption greatly below the normal, so 
less wheat is required than would be the 
case otherwise. 

The wheat grown in Denmark is of a 
very soft variety, so bakers are most 
anxious to get hold of strong American 
and Canadian flours, and the Danish 
miller is equally eager to get strong 
wheats to strengthen his milling mixture. 
Owing to this weakness of Danish wheat, - 
there will always be a demand for Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat and flour, and 
flour importers are of the opinion that 
the future outlook for imported flours is 
quite good. They think that much of the 
present acreage of wheat will revert in 
a short time to barley and oats. There 
is always a good demand for barley from 
the English markets for brewing and 
distilling purposes. 

As far as I am able to judge, Denmark 
will be the first Scandinavian country to 
do a direct business with mills in Amer- * 
ica and Canada. A few direct shipments 
have already been made from Canadian 
mills. Import licenses are no longer nec- 
essary in Denmark, but export licenses 
apparently are not obtainable on your 
side. That seems to be all that is pre- 
venting business. If the control on wheat 
and flour is taken off in America and 
Canada, it will not be long before plenty 
of business can be done with Denmark. 

Copenhagen, like all other cities in 
Scandinavia, shows great prosperity, 
and everybody seems to have lots of 
money to spend. It is a great city for 
café and restaurant life, and all such 
places are doing a big business. The 
famous Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen 
have never done such a business as they 
are doing this season. These gardens are 
an institution that all Copenhageners are 
proud of, and they are patronized by all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. 
While I was in Copenhagen there was a 
féte to celebrate the return of Danish 
Schleswig from Germany. The enthu- 
siasm was great, and a large number of 
British, French and American sailors 
were present, all of whom were made a 
great fuss over, and seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. 

One has only to go to the Tivoli Gar- 
dens to realize how the Danes appreciate 
good music. I heard a magnificent string 
orchestra which performs every evenin 
in a large concert-room, and was struck 
with the rapt attention given it by the 
audience. 

As a result of my visit to the Scan- 
dinavian flour markets I would sum up 
the situation as follows: 

In Norway, flour and wheat are strict- 








. The government is menting to 
Toes dhowt a permanent control, but it is 
doubtful if it will succeed. Before the 
present control expires it may be pos- 
sible for American and Canadian mills to 
make offers to their agents in Norway, 
who might be able to submit the offers to 
the government. The flour-milling ca- 
sey of Norway is being increased, so 
t is doubtful whether the imports of flour 
are likely to increase unless, owing to the 
war, the taste for bread made from wheat 
flour instead of rye flour has increased. 

The outlook for an increased business 
in Sweden is not very promising. As in 
Norway, flour is still under government 
control, and is likely to remain so until 
July, 1920, as prices for cereals are guar- 
anteed until that date. Sweden has large, 
up-to-date flour mills, and the tendency 
is to increase the capacity. The govern- 
ment is also encouraging the increase in 
acreage of wheat, and making the coun- 
try as self-supporting as possible. 

In Denmark, licenses to import flour 
no longer being necessary, a direct busi- 
ness can be done as soon as the United 
States and Canadian governments with- 
draw the restrictions on exports. During 
“the war, Denmark has largely increased 
her wheat acreage and at the present 
time grows enough to meet all her re- 
quirements. The home-grown wheat is of 
a very soft variety, and must be mixed 
with hard wheats or strong flours; there- 
fore, there will be a demand for Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours of strong varie- 
ties. 

Finland at the present time is in too 
unsettled a condition, both politically and 
financially, to permit of direct business 
for some time, but ultimately that mar- 
ket will become an important one for both 
American and Canadian flours. I am of 
the opinion that in course of time Fin- 
land will become the largest Scandina- 
vian market for North American flours. 


June 10, 1919. 





Corn By-Products Attacked 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 5.—A reso- 
lution introduced by Representative Ma- 
son, of Illinois, proposes an investiga- 
tion by the Ways and Means committee 
of the House regarding the use of corn 
by-products in the manufacture of bread, 
biscuit, crackers, cake, and pastry. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas, It is charged and believed 
that a large percentage of by-products 
of corn which do not contain food values 
are being used in the manufacture of 
bread, biscuit, crackers, cake, and pastry; 
and 

“Whereas, Such products are being 
manufactured in one state and sold in 
another; and 

“Whereas, The use of such products 
which have lost all or nearly all of their 
food value is a fraud upon the consumer 
and not conducive to the health of the 
ne” of the United States; therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on 
Ways and Means is hereby authorized to 
make a full and complete investigation— 

“First: What cereals are treated chem- 
ically or otherwise so as to deprive them 
of any of their food values before they 
are used in bread, biscuit, crackers, cake, 
pastry, etc. and avoiding payment of 
revenue}; 

“Second: What, if any, of the cereals 
that have been treated chemically or 
otherwise in a manner to reduce their 
food values are ground in the mills of 
this country and mixed with wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, or other cereals 
before the same are sold to the consumer, 
without payment of revenue; 

“Third: What, if any, of the by-prod- 
ucts of the cereals are treated chemical- 
ly or otherwise in a way to deprive them 
of their food value or in a way that 
makes their use deleterious to public 
health, and are used in the manufacture 
of bread or other food products, without 
the payment of revenue; be it further 

bn ved, That said committee is 
hereby. authorized to subpeena witnesses 
and administer oaths, and is also author- 
ized to employ whatever additional help 
may be ne the way of — 
stenogra and messengers, and to 
make ne cope of facts and make rec- 
ommendation, by bill or otherwise, with- 
in such reasoriable time as may be con- 

#i Joun J. Marninan. 
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New York, N. Y., July 5.—The best 
financial experts are making a careful 
study of money market conditions in the 
effort to properly gauge the future de- 
mand and to estimate the influence of 
the negotiations under way to mobilize 
the country’s credit resources under a 
syndicate operation to finance an un- 
precedented foreign trade expansion. 

One of the best financial critics in Wall 
Street said that he would not be sur- 
prised to see 25 per cent call money be- 
fore the close of August. He admitted, 
however, that there were so many modify- 
ing circumstances as to make it impos- 
sible for any one to prophesy with ac- 
curacy about the future. Wall Street 
bankers expect a very active money mar- 
ket during the period when the harvesting 
movement is on. 


PROTECTING THE COMMERCIAL BORROWER 


All these considerations have direct 
bearing upon the future of the securities 
markets, since money rates are often the 
governing influence during a great era 
of speculation. Shrewd observers believe 
that the Federal Reserve Board has the 
situation well in hand, and will assert its 
leadership of the money market when the 
time arrives for definite action. 

Three weeks ago the board moved qui- 
etly to prevent over-lending on Wall 
Street collateral. This move was made 
on the theory that the banks ought to 
look out for mercantile borrowers first 
of all, so as to avoid any setback in 
money market affairs. The most influen- 
tial bankers realize the necessity of pro- 
tecting the commercial borrower first of 
all, so that he may be assured of abun- 
dant accommodation as the occasion de- 
velops. 

STOCK MARKET ACTIVITY PREDICTED 


The stock market has quieted down, 
but there are days of great activity 
ahead. Some of the shrewdest judges 
believe that the upward movement in 
security prices will be resumed in the 
fall, if not before. This prophecy is made 
by some of the hardest-headed men in 
financial New York, who realize that 
present conditions are unusual, in that 
the United States is the only reservoir of 
credit. 

It is felt, also, that the upward move- 
ment in security prices will be continued, 
and some of the advances will carry sea- 
soned dividend shares considerably above 
the present price level. This is always 
an interesting theme of discussion in an 
active stock market, for it takes years of 
training to fit a man to judge accurately 
as to what the ultimate rise in prices 
upon specific shares is likely to be. 

Between April 20 and June 24 there 
were 45 consecutive days on which busi- 
ness on the New York Stock Exchange 
exceeded 1,000,000 shares. That was high 
record for all time, and was made pos- 
sible only by the increased support given 
the market by the outside public. 

The feeling has been gaining ground 
for some time that the public might take 
the stock market away from the profes- 
sionals. This has been frequently done 
before, and the fact is that the small out- 
sider is often a better judge of stock 
market conditions than is the man who 
spends most of the day in Wall Street 
brokerage offices. 

It looks now as if the outside public 
would become even more of a factor in 
the speculation of the next six months 
than it was during the past six. The 
rank and file of business men believe in 
the future of the country, and expect to 
do a larger business toward the close of 
the year. It is felt also that the profits 
accruing to American corporations from 
reconstruction orders may in the long 
run prove to be almost as satisfactory as 
were the profits cleared by the. munitions 
makers and plants directly engaged on 
government work. 


The situation is full of interesting pos- 
sibilities, and it is very difficult to tell 
in advance what the coming month is 
likely to bring forth, but the one thing 
certain is that the American people are 
living in the anticipation of largely in- 
creased prosperity as soon as shipping 
facilities are provided in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable the American sellers to 
make proper deliveries of their goods 
abroad. 

This situation will be corrected in time, 
and then, if the Supreme Court of the 


‘United States hands down a favorable 


tax decision, it is possible that seme of 
the great companies may think it an op- 
portune time to declare special dividends 
or to make extra disbursements. In such 
a distribution the whole country would 
be a. beneficiary, since many corporations 
are in a position to treat their share- 
holders generously, if they are given a 
chance to do so. 


WHAT FIGURE WILL GERMANY cuT? 


One of the great problems concerns the 
place that Germany is likely to occupy 
in the society of nations during the next 
decade. There are some who believe that 
the Prussians will seek to flood this coun- 
try with merchandise and other material 
which can be more advantageously manu- 
factured abroad. On the other hand, it 
is urged that Germany is not in position 
to compete very effectively with the out- 
side nations until her industries have been 
fully restored. 


HIGH PRICES TO CONTINUE 


No crop movement ever represented as 
great a diffusion of wealth as that now 
in progress. Financial experts believe 
that this is a wonderfully strong situa- 
tion for the United States, and that the 
country may be depended upon to make 
the best of it. Farm products and farm 
animals are expected to show an enor- 
mously increased valuation this year, 
since the harvest is bountiful, and, unless 
unforeseen obstacles are encountered, 
there will be reasonably clear sailing 
ahead. 

The feeling is growing that there will 
be a considerable period of high prices, 
and that the government may find it nec- 
essary to extend some relief on its own 
account, but the large banks of the cen- 
tral reserve cities are doing their best to 
finance these requirements as the need 
arises. 


LIBERTY BONDS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Some of the quiet buying of bonds has 
been by individuals and corporations who 
have virtually retired from business and 
who look upon a 4% per cent United 
States government loan as the most satis- 
factory of all investments. The public is 
investing its money on the safety-first 
principle of seeking specific information. 
Advices from various industrial centers 
show that a labor shortage might easily 
develop as a consequence of the increased 
building activity and the efforts of vari- 
ous agencies to place men at work. 


MR. HOOVER’S RETIREMENT 


Wall Street has been greatly interested 
in the coming retirement of Herbert C. 
Hoover. Of all the reputations for relief 
work Mr. Hoover’s stands pre-eminent, 
and in the financial circles no man is 
more genuinely respected for the work he 
has done and the way he has done it. 
Wall Street knows Mr. Hoover only as a 
successful engineer of extraordinary ex- 
ecutive ability and a veritable genius for 
getting things done. It knows nothing of 
his reputation among the wheat pro- 
ducers or the millers. 

In the jud nt of many, Mr. Hoover 
will be heard from in important under- 
takings later on. Wall Street has never 
been able to get very close to this ex- 
traordinary organizer, because he has had 
too much to do to pay much attention to 
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any interest not directly related to the, 
country’s relief programme. The Food 
Administrator has shown an extraordi- 
nary ability to reach the man of large 
affairs, and to make him a part of his 
relief campaign. No Food Administrator 
of the war period has achieved any such 
influence as Mr. Hoover secured in con- 
nection with his management of the 
American food surplus. 


SKILLED LABOR WELL PAID 


Skilled man-power will be a commodity 
of the greatest value during the recon- 
struction period. Pressure already is 
keen at some centers of industrial activ- 
ity, where the experienced worker is com- 
manding almost phenomenal wages. 

Wall Street has been greatly interested 
in the news that harvest hands in the 


‘wheat belt were receiving 70c an hour, 


with board, from the farmers. This looks 
like a generous wage, even in these days 
of high living costs and mounting land 
values. All employers have had to re- 
adjust pay-roll requirements to conform 
with the universal tendency for increased 
pay. There is no telling how far this 
movement will go, but the one thing sure 
is that living costs will keep pace with it. 


PUBLIC PAYS INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 


Economists recognize also that a vital 
element in mounting living expenses has 
been the advance in freight rates. The 
25 per cent rise has affected every barrel 
of flour in the United States, as well as 
every pound of beefsteak, foodstuffs and 
provisions that the people have consumed. 
By the time that a 25 per cent increase 
in freight rates reaches the bread winner 
the advance has often been expanded to 
50 per cent. In other words, the retailer 
makes the most of the higher: freight rate 
and his customers have to recompense 
him many times over. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND RELIEF 


The financial community is looking for- 
ward to highly important developments 
in business and financial affairs before 
the year ends, Most of these possibilities 
relate to the development of the recon- 
struction programme and the carrying 
out of relief work abroad. 

Most manufacturers and business men 
are taking a hopeful view of the future, 
and believe that this nation’s productive 
machinery will be pressed to the limit in 
connection with the working out of the 
restoration campaign abroad. The whole 
country is making headway, showing, 
however, sufficient conservatism to avoid 
the evils incident to too confident prepa- 
rations for the continuance of an abnor- 
mally heavy merchandise demand. 

Back of all the optimism which the 
American people are reflecting is the ex- 
traordinary diffusion of wealth that has 
resulted from the participation in the 
wheat-growing campaign of the largest 
number of individual farmers who ever 
united in such a movement. This gives 
broad scope to retail trade, and means 
that the country is headed for better 
times, with sustained revival of retail 
trade. 

Witiiam Justus Borers. 





Misrepresenting Mills 

The Washington supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment in favor of plaintiffs in 
the case of Warwick et al vs. Corbett et 
al., a suit for damages arising from mis- 
representations found to have been made 
by defendants concerning a mill ex- 
changed for plaintiffs’ ranch. The gist of 
the supreme court’s decision is as fol- 
lows: 

The fact that the buyer of a mill in- 
spects the property before buying does 
not preclude him from recovering dam- 
ages for false representations made by 
the seller, inducing the purchase and 
concerning the value of the business and 
profits. derived by the seller. Ordinary 
prudence on the part of the buyer of a 
mill does not require that he test the 
truthfulness of representations made to 
him by the seller as of his own knowl- 
edge, although the buyer may have an op- 
portunity to ascertain the truth himself, 

The damages which may be recovered 
against the seller for falsely misrepre- 
senting the value of the property and 
business sold are to be measured by the 
excess of the value of the property and 
business as represented above their actual 
value at the time of the sale. 


A. L. H. Srazert. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATED 


Firm of W. T. Reynolds & Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥., Was Established in 1819—Two-Day 
Entertainment on Anniversary 

The firm of W. T. Reynolds & Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which recently cel- 
ebrated its hundredth anniversary, was 
established in 1819. The original firm of 
Reynolds & Innis was composed of James 
Reynolds and Aaron Innis, who were in 
partnership from about 1811 to 1837. 

Reynolds & Innis maintained passen- 

ger and freight boats on the Hudson, 
and, in connection with this transporta- 
tion service, established a wholesale 
storehouse at Poughkeepsie in 1819. 
They also owned mills, in which they 
ground grist and plaster and cut dye- 
woods. 
After 1832, the storehouse of Rey- 
nolds & Innis was conducted by James 
Reynolds’ two sons, then by three of 
his grandsons, and the company today is 
made up entirely of his direct descend- 
ants, 

The present warehouse at Poughkeepsie 
is the fourth the firm has occupied. The 
first was erected in or about 1815, and 
the second in 1849 near the river, and 
the third in 1872 on a siding of the 
Hudson River Railroad. 

From 1819 to 1887 the company did a 
wholesale business in flour, grain and 
farm produce. Then, in 1887, there was 
added a department for wholesale gro- 
ceries and, since 1887, both the old and 
new departments have been amplified. 
Growth necessitated the building, in 
1909, of the large warehouse now occu- 
pied. 

In recent years, the firm has branched 
out in three directions. It conducts the 
Renco Milling Co. at Fulton, N. Y., 
where great advantages are offered by 
all-rail and all-water transportation sys- 
tems. This plant serves a wide area in 
flour, grain and poultry supplies. At 
Liberty, N. Y., the Renco Mills do a 
large local business in the same com- 
modities, and the Reynolds Elevator Co. 
caters to retail needs in Poughkeepsie 
and its vicinity. 

On June 11 and 12, open house was 
kept by the company at its headquar- 
ters in Poughkeepsie in celebration of its 
centennial anniversary. Three thousand 
invitations were issued, a buffet luncheon 
was served each day, guests were given 
motor rides about Poughkeepsie and boat 
trips on the Hudson, and were presented 
with souvenirs of the occasion. 

During the two days of the celebra- 
tion, inspection tours of the buildings 
were conducted in order that customers 
of the house might see for themselves the 
condition and equipment of the plant. 
The company prides itself upon keeping 
the property in prime, sanitary order, 
and in being abreast of the times in 
adopting modern machinery and _ labor- 
saving devices. 





ARGENTINE AGRICULTURE 


President of South American Republic Re- 
views Status of Farming and Stock 
Raising Industry 
Buenos Ames, Arcentina, May 27.— 
Following is a translation of a portion 
of the agricultural section of the mes- 
sage with which the President of Argen- 

tina inaugurated Congress last week: 

“The cultivated area in 1918 was 24,- 
800,000 hectares, as against 23,400,000 in 
the preceding year, an increase of 1,400,- 
000 hectares. The wheat harvest of the 
agricultural year 1917-18 was one of the 
best recorded in our annals, 7,234,000 
hectares having been sown, yielding 6,- 
086,000 tons. On the other hand, the 
area sown to wheat for.the year 1918-19 
was smaller, and the yield will prove to 
be inferior, both in quantity and in qual- 
ity, to that of 1917-18. The cereals of 
the 1917-18 harvest were for the most 
part sold at profitable prices, due to the 
agreement entered into by the executive 
power with the allies. 

“The meat-freezing companies _ in- 
creased their output in the following 
proportions: In 1918 there were slaugh- 
tered 3,328,000 head of bovine cattle, 
2,336,000 sheep, and 157,162 pigs, as 
against 2,521,354 bovine cattle, 2,236,- 
458 sheep and 197,149 pigs, in the preced- 
ing year. 

“In addition to the agricultural pledge 
registry operating in the federal capital, 
there exist 417 branch registries, at 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a there were inscribed 
23,334 agra pl 
senting a value of $1 
“The nations ‘of Europe will continue 
to import our meat and our cereals, and 
there are prospects of increased con- 
sumption and likewise of new markets. 
The cattle stocks in European countries 
have shrunk appreciably, and, in order 
to renovate them, a strong demand for 
our stock is anticipated. ‘The dairy in- 
dustry, creameries and cheese factories 
have ——— and improved the qual- 
ity of their output to a notable degree, 


their products in many cases being able 


the it is the study of 
legislation to conciliate the situation of 
proprietors and tenants, in order that 
their reciprocal interests shall preserve 
the relation necessary for their progres- 
sive development. There have occurred, 
as is within public . knowledge, differ- 
ences, manifested in various manners, 
ranging from attitudes of tranquil ex- 
pectancy to violence, which compel the 
intervention of the authorities to insure 
respect for rights established by the 
laws. 

“Many factors have contributed to 


produce this prolonged agitation, and a. 
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to compete to advantage with the im- 
ported article. 

“In view of the adulteration and the 
inefficacy of certain serums, a special 
honorary committee has been charged to 
study the means for a better control of 
serum, vaccines and tuberculins, import- 
ed, manufactured locally, or put on the 
market. 

“The question of the colonization of 
fiscal lands is engaging the special atten- 
tion of the government. Agronomic in- 
spections and explorations in five na- 
tional territories have been carried out 
to a finish, and are still in process in the 
rest. 

“This inspection of public lands al- 
ready places the government in a situa- 
tion to allocate it in small fractions and 
to facilitate its acquisition by colonists, 
among them those who have been evicted 
by landlords who desire to devote their 
properties to pasture. 

“Another matter of preoccupation to 


study of the matter suggests conclusions 
which it.is desirable to accept, in order 
to anticipate, by efficacious measures of 
government and of legislation, claims 
which today may be satisfied within their 
just limits, before they cause greater 
disturbance prejudicial alike to the na- 
tional economy, the progress and the 
tranquillity of the country. 

“The agrarian situation is affected by 
the fact that as yet a large proportion 
of the harvest has not been disposed of. 

“By means of opportune agrarian leg- 
islation there could be established an 
equitable proportion in the participation 
in the results and risks of rural enter- 
prise, and it would become possible to 
act with a newer and higher concept of 
things, with an ample and more modern 
criterion, positive and practical, based 
upon the principle which ought to gov- 
ern contracts in rural activities. 

“Although the republic is in an excep- 
tionally favorable condition to continue 


157 


providing cereals to many countries, it 
ought to prepare itself to meet competi- 
tion which will compel it, as regards 
methods of cultivation, to adopt a more 
perfected procedure. 

“The high price of ye bags has prej- 
udiced agriculturists in great degree, by 
increasing their expenses. To obviate 
this prejudice, the manufacture of ba 
ought to be encouraged, utilizing the tex- 
tile plants which abound in the country. 

“The transport and shipment in bulk 
of cereals, by establishing elevators in 
the agricultural districts and at the ports 
of embarkation, would’ diminish consid- 
erably the utilization of bags.” 

The executive has addressed a message 
to Congress asking for reconsideration 
of the convention with the allies for the 
purchase of Argentine grain and other 
produce. This measure was rejected by 
the Senate at the end of last month, the 
argument prevailing being that the meth- 
od of financing the transaction was like- 
ly to affect the gold guaranty for paper 
money, as the Bank of the Nation was 
authorized to have recourse to the Caja 
de Conversion for paper money. 

Eighteen ships are loading wheat for 
Spain at the present moment in the port 
of Buenos Aires. It is said that ships 
are now on the way out here to take 
away 200,000 tons of wheat for Europe. 


Witrrep J. Lams. 


A Doubtful Milling Scheme 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 5.—How 
the Russian Bolsheviki are solving the 
economic problems of their torn country 
is illustrated by the following incident, 
vouched “for by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The Bolsheviki took over a mill and, 
after running it for a week without 
technical or expert guidance, found they 
could not operate it. _They therefore 
sent a delegation to another mill near by. 
To the director and his assistants they 
proposed that they should come over and 
operate the “Red” mill. This the director 
and his aides refused to do. 

“Very well,” said the delegation, “we 
will come again tomorrow.” 

That night two of the engineers were 
murdered. 

On the second visit the Reds found the - 
directing heads still obdurate. And that 
night two more of them were murdered. 

When the delegation made its third 
call the director and his engineers, now 
frightened, agreed to run the mill for 
the Reds. For three months they devot- 
ed their skill to running the business. At 
the end of that time the Bolshevists 
learned that anti-Bolshevist troops were 
approaching. The Bolshevists fled, but 
not before murdering the entire engineer- 
ing staff and destroying the mill. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 








Since the beginning of 1915 all flax 
fiber produced in Canada has been ex- 
ported to Ireland. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: § 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROTOMOMEE ccc bc ckccecencsens $12.00 @12.25 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.40 @11.85 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.65 @11.00 
Spring clears, jute ............- 8.90@ 9.30 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 5.50@ 6.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.10@11.26 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new..... $10.50 @10.90 
Straight, southern, jute, new... 10,.25@10.50 
Clear, southern, jute, new ...... 9.00@ 9.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$11.20@11.50 
Patent, 95 per cent, new....... 10.20@10.40 


Clear, Kansas, jute, new........ 9.00@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR . 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10 @8.25 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.50@7.75 


WHEAT—Prices were little changed dur- 
ing the week, and ranged as follows: 


Last 

This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard ...... 235@240 235@240 6 
No. 2 hard ...... 232 @237 230@235 223 
ae So Ree 235@240 235@240 226 
No. 2 red ......-. 232 @ 236 230 @235 223 
No. 1 nor, 8.....- 242@248 237@246 226 
No. 2 nor, 8.....- 238@244 yore 223 
No. 1 dk hard. TT) Per -@. 228 


CORN—In estive demand a the ‘highest 
prices of the season, and closed around the 
top. Prices follow: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix...163@175 167 @i177 125@142 
No. 5 mix...... Size 172 @176 145@150 
No, 4 mix......@179  ..... @180 150@155 
No. 3 mix "S36@188% 176% @181% 160@168 
No. 6 yel....166@175 170 bls 125 @155 
No. 5 yel....172@176 .....@..... 187@160 
No. 4 yel....177@178% 173 Si8i 150@166 

3 ye 


el....177@184 177 @182% 166@174 
No. 3 white. 174@186 176% @182% 183@195 

OATS—Elevator interests and shippers 
were fair buyers, absorbing the offerings. 
Prices ranged as follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 65% @70% 65 @71% 76 @78% 
No. 3 wh 68 @72 68 @73 77 @79% 
Standard Wiss TEE o++-@.... TT%H@SEO 
No. 2 wh 69 @72% 69% @74 78 19% 
No. 1 wh 70% @72% 70 @73 wee F 


RYE—Demand was good from millers and 
vinegar makers, with prices higher. No. 2 
sold at $1.45% @1.47, No. 4 at $1.40; July 
closed Thursday at $1.44%; August, $1.46%; 
September, $1.47% 

BARLEY—Maltsters and exporters were 
active buyers, the latter paying $1.30 for 
48-lb malting, track, New York. The close 
was $1.18@1.22 for malting at Chicago, and 
$1.16@1.21 for feed. July closed at $1.14% 
bid; September, $1.18. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade picked up slightly, 
and prices were stronger. Corn flour, $4.30; 
cream meal, $4.15 for white, granulated yel- 
low $4.22%, white granulated $4.27%; pearl 
hominy, $4.37%; grits, $4.32% @4.35,—per 
100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 103 80 67 53 
Wheat, bus.... 64 8 56 4 
Corn, bus...... 883 1,575 364 640 
Oats, bus...... 1,535 2,375 856 1,022 
Rye, bus....... 24 20 146 ‘*e 
Barley, bus.... 557 91 254 4 





BUFFALO, JULY 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








. loads: pring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@12.55 
I EOINS 5c bbb '0.p Soto's oo abe @12.55 
First clear hia opieisss «e's ware’ @ 9.50 
oy PAT Oe @11.65 
SE DOTS WRIRS cess cect cccuce «o--@ 8.45 
BEG, GUPMEBME (0s ove wes ee cc eee -@ 8.05 

Sacked 
p | ERT RE ee $.....@40.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 47.00 
SO BRT @ 52.00 
Flour middlings ..........+s.«.. @53.00 
Red dog, per tom ......+-.-40+- @61.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @74.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... -@72.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 92. 00@95. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 76.00 @77.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ...... ++. 77.00@78.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+.. «e+» @62.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per an 
MAMIE oak Ped becicvecece «+ @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent. -@75.00 
Rolled — bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
po aS Ud ® be W pSS wd 60.0 b' 9.00@ 9.25 
Oat hulls, re reground, sacked, ton -@26.50 


WHEAT—Spring wheat is held at $2.58 
for No. 1 northern, rail shipment, track, 
Buffalo. Winter wheat lower, No. 2 red sell- 
ing at $2.35, track, Buffalo. Some offerings 
of wheat, but no price fixed, 

CORN—Higher, and closed strong, with 
a fair demand. No. 1 yellow, $1.92%;. No. 2 








yellow, $1.92; No. 8 yellow, $1.91; No. 2 
mixed, $1.90,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts were heavy, and buyers 
would not follow the advance in the West. 
Prices closed %c higher than last week, 
with a good demand. No. 1 white, 75%c; 
No. 2 white, 75c; No. 8 white, 74c,—on 
track, through billed, 


BARLEY—No demand outside of feed 
mills, and offerings light. Maltsters are 
waiting for brewers to take hold. Feed to 


fancy malting were quoted at $1.23@1.33. 
RYE—Dull. No. 2 northwestern was of- 
fered at 4c over Chicago August, in store. 





DULUTH, JULY 5 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 


tons: 
Standard, patent ........e.20-. $12.00@12.10 
First clear, jute .........seee00 9.25@ 9.35 


Second clear, jute ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons: 


Be INU, > o's cece neu éd eden. $12.00@12.10 
ph reer rr tre ere 11.75 @11.85 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye .. 
No. 3 dark rye 
pe | OPV E TIT ELE TY ET TTT 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 
July 6...18,025 July 6...10,405 July 7.. 





bbis 
-15,245 
June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 
June 21,.31,365 June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 
June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 


WHEAT—Receipts were fair, but shipping 


movement practically came to a stop. Ele- 
vator withdrawals, a little over 6,000 bus. 
Arrivals were mostly durum, and picked up 
by a mill for covering flour contracts. 
Transferring of wheat up to this market 
from Minneapolis is about over. Houses re- 
Ported 319,000 bus at the close, today, an in- 
crease of 31,000 for the week. Supplies in 
all positions, locally, a year ago, were but 
7,000 bus, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 28 -- 64% @65 138% 104@113 
June 30 -- 62% @63% 135% 104@113 
Gear Bh vnewe 65 @65% 139 105@114 
July 2 ..... 67% @68 144 107@117 
SGP 8. viva 66% @67% 142% 107@117 
Suir O° cace. oépeMeccos  cvace coe @aucs 
July 5* ° 2. ee rr. Fer 
July 6, 1918. T4Y%@TTY% —snaaee 90@110 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 5 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-—Domestic—, ——-Bonded——. 


1919 1918 1917 — 1918 1917 
Oats ...... 206 67 36 oo 4387 
TFS <cctcce 717 1 1 se ee 
Barley .... 221 41 19 116 i4 9 
Flaxseed .. 104 205 3874 55 1 11 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Receipts, —-Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 i917 
Spring .... 10 2 40 6 ee 163 
Durum .... 53 2 35 as ov 4 

Totals .. 63 4 76 6 o-: aan 
OGRE cveces 18 4 1 és 2 38 

Bonded. . 1 os 4 28 és 18 
Sy Reeve 205 ee ee 177 ee 1 
Barley 252 22 12 424 27 en 

Bonded... 27 ee se sa es 19 
Flaxseed 55 91 62 30 79 #179 

Bonded.. 20 se 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—,. ———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 62 ee 13 8 3 10 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 1 5 
All other 
spring .. 11 3 3652 1 ve 58 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur 214 ee ee 18 
2am dur 
All other 
durum .. $31 4 49 11 oe 20 
Winter .... es ee 1 oe “* 1 
Mixed ..... 1 oe te 28 5 4 


Totals ... 319 7 415 66 9 98 


FLAXSEED—Futures were again on the 
boom, due to the tight supply situation and 
continuation of hot, dry weather in Montana 
and western North Dakota. Montana is re- 
ported pretty hard hit. Immediate rains in 
sections of North Dakota affected may bring 
relief and restore the crop somewhat, Else- 
where reports on crop conditions were main- 
ly favorable. Canada reported scattered 
showers and cooler temperatures today. 
Each day new high records were estab- 
lished. Full advance on the week ranged 
58c on October, September 64c and July 60c. 
Final prices show net gain of 50@54c. Quot- 
ing of November also started. Linseed oil 
is selling at the highest prices known to the 
trade. Small lots selling freely, and all cash 





offerings taken. Spot No. 1 closed ic over 
July; to arrive, the July price. Small lots 
No. 2 Canadian flaxseed came in by boat, 
but crushers are anxious to get it. Duty 
paid on some of it and shipped out. More 
will probably follow. Stocks increased 45,000 
bus, to a total of 149,000. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close——.. 

Opening July 6 
June 30 High Low July3 1918 
July ..$5.07 $5.60 $65.07 $5.55 $4.13 
Sept... 4.96 5.52 4.96 5.42 4.19 
Oct. .. 4.71 5.25 4.71 5.18 4.14 
Nov. .2 esos 5.12 4.97 5.04 4.06 


JUNE GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of June, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


-—Receipts——_, -——Shipments—, 




















Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Domestic ..1,085 101 1,113 2,696 48 2,555 
Bonded 26 ee 59 319 1 1,560 

Totals ..1,110 101 1,172 3,015 49 4,115 
COTM .cecss es ee ee ee 1 os 
Oats vcsces 49 9 60 44 27 «661 

Bonded - os 6 és - 1,618 
RYO .. cesses 1,417 ee 15 1,806 so 1398 
Barley . -1,631 62 133 1,239 138 199 

Bonded 80 es 3 os ee 88 
Flaxseed .. 121 310 106 223 837 878 

Bonded... oe as 15 os ee 7 

Totals ..4,408 472 1,510 6,327 652 7,586 

MILWAUKEE, JULY 5 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.75 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.00@12.35 
First clear, cotton ..........++. 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 8.00@ 8.50 
Rye flour, straight, jute........ 7.25@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 5.50@ 6.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.25 @12.40 
Corn flour, jute, 100 lIbs........ eeeee@ 4,75 
Corn meal, jute, 100 Ibs ........ -»-@ 4.56 
Corn grits, jute, 100 Ibs........ -@ 4.55 

MILLFEED—Scarce and higher. Standard 


bran, $37@37.50; standard fine middlings, 
$46.50@47; rye feed, $41; flour middlings, 
$52; oil meal, $70; red dog, $59; hominy 
feed, $67@68.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Advanced 5c. Receipts, 15 cars, 
Millers and shippers bought all offered. No. 
1 northern, $2.40@2.50; No. 2, $2.35@2.47; 
No. 3, $2.30@2.42. 

BARLEY—Up 2@3c, with buying good 

from industries and shippers. Receipts, 149 
cars. Offerings were well cleaned up. No, 
3, $1.21@1.25; No. 4, $1.12@1.23; feed and 
rejected, $1.10@1.18, 
Prices advanced 5c, on account of 
light offerings. Receipts, 30 cars. Millers 
and shippers bought moderately. No. 1, 
$1.40@1.45; No. 2, $1.38@1.44; No. 3, $1. 33 
@1.43. 

CORN—For the week, advanced 7@8c, 
with strength in futures. Industries were 
buyers of white and yellow, while shippers 
took all grades. Receipts, 38 cars. No. ; 
yellow, $1.78@1.86; No. 4 yellow, $1.77@ 
1.84; No. 3 mixed, $1.77@1.83; No. 3 white, 
$1.79 @1.87. 

OATS—For the week, 2@2%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 127 cars. Shippers bought freely, and 
tables were cleared each day. No. 2 white, 
68% @72c; No. 3 white, 67% @71%c; No. 4 
white, 67@70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 191 1919 1918 





919 
Flour, bbls.... 7,350 9,800 13,335 24,630 
Wheat, bus... 20,100 2,600 14,600 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 62,820 182,240 68,710 87,020 
Oats, bus..... 304,980 479,480 737,200 248,485 
Barley, bus 233,930 38,250 823,555 42,180 
Rye, bus...... 40,500 8,925 4,050 2,400 
Feed, tons.... 540 3,916 810 2,784 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 700 bbis, and 13,250,236 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 2,164,260 lbs to Glas- 
gow, 6,860,000 to Falmouth and 2,366,840 to 


Gibraltar. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western ....... $10.75 @11.00 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75 @11.00 
MOMEOs StPRIBRE coc cece ecces 11.60@12.25 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.00@12.50 
Spring short patent ........... 12.00@12.50 
a 8 | Serre ere 11.50 @12.25 
Spring first clear ......ccecsces 9.25@10.00 
WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 5,379 
bus; exports, 130,000; stock, 456,941. Quo- 


tations, car lots, in export elevator, 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No, 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No, 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 8 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 


govern- 


$2.29. Lower grades on their merits, 
RYE—tTrade slow and market lower. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 western, $1.48 bu; near-by, 


$1.40. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, with ample of- 
ferings at former rates. Quotations: $8.25@ 
8.75, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks. 


CORN—tTrade quiet, but supplies smal! 


and market advanced 4c. Receipts, 9,614 
bus; stock, 36,680. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: yellow, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.92@1.94. 

CORN GOODS—Firm, 
the strength of raw material. 
ever, quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$4.35@4.45 


in sympathy with 
Trade, how- 






Granulated white meal, fancy.. 4.40@4.55 
Yellow table meal, fancy... + 4.25@4.30 
White table meal, fancy........ 4.40@4.42 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 4.55 @4.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... -@4.5 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4.55 @4.70 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... -@2.60 


MILLFEED—Offerings light, and market 
firm and slightly higher. Little demand for 


bran, but a pretty good inquiry for mid- 
dlings and red dog. Quotations, car lots, 
per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $43.00@44.00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 43.00@44.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

| ee, WORULELT CR ORT CCT ET « 42.00@43.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 41.00 @ 42.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

BORED. GOD octccecccnves cs 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

ROOID GREED cic cccccccceacses 47.50 @ 48.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ilb sacks 62.00@63.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-!lb sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 43.00@44.00 

OATS—Firm and %c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 665,247 
bus; stock, 1,476,078. Quotations: 





No. 1 white 80% @81 

No. 2 white 80 @80% 
No. 3 white 79 @79% 
No. 4 white 75% @76% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.87; 
rolled, ‘steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $8.65@8.90; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $9.73@11.12; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.50@6.75, under-grades $5. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 





issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in June were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
MOF, ASTD wvseves 528,797 2,954,378 114,205 
BBG, BOAO ccccce 434,328 4,654,073 248,956 
Be, BONS ccciccs 298,467 185,210 691,730 
BERT BORE. occcces 164,784 $3,113,326 188,551 
Exports— 
WESY, BORO <bcceve 383,027 3,929,670 53,767 
April, 1919 ...... 356,562 4,097,609 177,928 
MN, BORO 4 ee sc ot gee Xe 176,144 176,870 
MEAP, BOAT ov vsves isvewe . 8,948,333 49,748 
e TOLEDO, JULY 5 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill: new-crop flour, $10.50@ 
10.80; old-crop,: $11.40,—prompt shipment. 
Spring wheat patent, $11.75@12. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $38.50@44.00 
Spring wheat bran ............ «eee «-@42.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed....... 45.00 @ 48.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... «eee »@45.00 
Winter wheat middlings 50.00 @52.00 
Spring wheat middlings + «eee +@50.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags - @69.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 2 cars, 2 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 40 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 2,800 15,000 - eee 
Corn, bus..... 11,250 20,500 5,130 17,900 
Oats, bus..... 90,200 28,800 66,350 25,400 
BALTIMORE, JULY 5& 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ........... $12.25 @12.50 
Spring long patent ............ 11.75 @12.00 
Spring first clear ........ese08. 9.25@ 9.75 
Winter patent, new ............ 10.50 @10.75 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.25@ 8.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.50@ 8.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.15 
City mills’ spring patent....... --@18.15 
City mills’ winter patent....... «+ @12.65 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@12.40 


MILLFEED—tEasier on spring bran; oth- 
erwise unchanged, with demand moderate 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $40.50@41.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $49@60; soft winter bran and mid- 
dlings, $49@50. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 17,458 bus; exports, 85,867; 
stock, 623,283. Trading confined to new 
southern, which ranged both for the week 
and at the close at $2.10@2.30, 

CORN—Higher; movement small, demand 
constant. Receipts, 46,274 bus; stock, 108,- 
219. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.95; range for week of southern, 
$1.78@1.95, inside representing damaged 
sample grade and outside No. 2 yellow; 
near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $9 bid. 

OATS—Advanced ic; demand fair, move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 100,947 bus; stock, 





100-lb sacks ~ 
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July 9, 1919 


1,590,400. Closing prices: standard white, 
domestic, 78c, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 
TT%e. : 

RYE—Firmer; movement and demand im- 
proving. Receipts, 155,779 bus; exports, 64,- 
319; stock, 381,493. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.55; a bag lot of 
southern sold at $1.50. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports at Baltimore in 
June, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—. -—Exports—, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 397 293 247 145 
Wheat, bus... 1,171 39 1,211 oe 
Corn, bus..... 301 380 402 249 
Oats, bus..... 2,098 1,117 1,256 2,213 
Rye, bus...... 1,065 138 1,764 124 
Barley, bus... 1,135 45 674 
Malt, bus..... 97 34 mae 
Millfeed, tons. 1 vee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to July 
1, 1919, with comparisons (000's omitted): 

--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis... 2,525 2,066 1,842 1,424 
Wheat, bus... 9,285 1,427 10,166 2,479 
Corn, bus..... 2,376 3,081 783 1,499 
Oats, bus..... 5,485 8,941 4,13) 7,487 
Rye, bus...... 6,473 1,289 7,416 1,675 
Barley, bus... 2,637 63 1,664 21 
Malt, bus.... 511 325 sh ewe 
B’kwheat, bus 25 nee 25 vee 
Millfeed, tons & 8 eas 1 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 5 

FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25@8, 
low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft wheat patent $10 
@10.50, 100 per cent $9.50@10.30, clear $7.25 
@8, low-grade $5.75@6.75; spring wheat 95 
per cent $11@11.75, 100 per cent $10.25@ 
10.75, first clear $8.50@9.50, second clear 
$5.70 @6.50. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $36.40@38.50; gray 
middlings, $53@54; barley feed sold at $52; 
oat feed, $20.50@22; white hominy feed, $65; 
No. 1 alfalfa meal was quoted at $38 for 
prompt shipment, 

WHEAT—Receipts for four days, 44 cars, 
against 49 last week. Closing prices: No. 1 
new red wheat, $2.32; No. 2, $2.31@2.32; No. 
1 new hard, $2.15 @2.20. 

CORN—Receipts for four days, 256 cars, 
against 406. Prices 4@7c higher and- de- 
mand good. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
$1.84@1.85; No. 5 corn, $1.82; No. 6 corn, 
$1.80; No. 2 yellow, $1.85@1.85%; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.83; No. 6 yellow, $1.80; No. 2 white, 
$1.91@1.92; No. 3 white, $1.88; No. 6 white, 
$1.80. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal $4.10, cream meal $4.20, 
grits and hominy $4.30. 

OATS—Receipts for four days, 110 cars, 
against 193. Prices 2c higher and demand 
fair. Closing prices: standard, 73@73%c; 
No. 8 white, 78c; No. 4 mixed, 71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts~. --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 12,980 38,370 22,630 45,530 
Wheat, bus... 60,000 277,199 10,370 20,770 
Corn, bus..... 348,400 333,278 204,310 173,380 
Oats, bus..... 368,000 484,245 302,140 317,040 
Ry@, DUB i ccs  Veees | sseee 1,670 ..0-- 
Barley, bus... 27,200 1,600 Esee: scewe 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard wheat flour, 
old crop, basis jute 14Q’s or cotton 98's, f.0,b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PASOMED. cece cesses csdivseceiicces $12.00@12.50 
StrasMMts cc vvcsevrecscovvscccess 10.35 @11.50 
Firat CIORKS 2c ccccccscviesccgse 8.00@ 9.00 
Second clears .......cscevrcecs 7.00@ 7.50 
Sales of new-crop straights in small lots 
are made at $9.75@10, bulk. 
MILLFEED—Demand for shorts is firm, 
with the bran market stagnant. Nominal 
quotations: bran, $34 ton in 100-lb sacks; 
brown shorts, $45; gray shorts,” $42, 
WHEAT—Old wheat is scarce, and sold at 
firm prices. Sales Thursday, July 3: 3 cars 
No. 2 hard, $2.50@2.55; 2 cars No. 1 soft, 
$2.28. First arrivals of ncw wheat sold at 
a premium. Three cars No. 2 hard sold at 
$2.31; 6 cars No. 2 red at $2.22. 
CORN—Further advances were made this 
week. Nominal quotations: white, No. 1 
$1.90% @1.91, No. 2 $1.89@1.90, No. 3 $1.85, 
No. 4 $1.81@1.83, No. 5 $1.80; yellow, No. 1 
$1.88, No. 2 $1.86@1.87, No. 3 $1.84@1.85, 
No. 4 $1.80@1.82, No. 6 $1.76@1.79; mixed, 
No. 1 $1.85@1.86, No. 2 $1.82@1.84, No. 3 
$1.81, No. 4 $1.76@1.77, No. 5 $1.73. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 8 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside milis for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.10 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.50@11.75 
First clear, Jute ....cccesdcvese 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ......+.+++++ 6.00@ 7.00 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 8) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

July 8 Year ago 
Bram co¥icsnnsa bes $35.50@36.50 $24.45 @26.90 
Stand. middlings.. 45.00@46.00 27.45@27.64 
Flour middlings... 51.50@52.50 .....@25.80 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 57.00@57.50 26.92@28.31 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 
July 12... ....-. 280,495 
July 6... 166,110 191,195 
June 28... 230,470 - 281,830 
June 21... 252,260 269,275 


1917 
188,305 
159,470 
170,350 
216,180 


1916 
340,345 
265,520 
351,740 
330,700 
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Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Tay 2B... cvs ee 9,165 18,050 22,685 
July 6... ....:. 16,930 20,500 20,680 
June 28... ...... 19,170 27,815 36,250 
June 21... .:.... 17,120 62,745 18,670 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 31. 65 69,885 241,090 122,430 +++ 4,350 
June 7, 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14, 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 .... 18,955 
June 28, 63 67,685 186,830 140,345 -- 2,716 
July 5.. 52 58,470 109,520 49,095 1,200 1,350 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.00 @66.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 40.00@41.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowt ....+.+...++. 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye flour, white* ...... 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* 6.00@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 10.45 @10.55 
Rolled oats*® .......eee0es P 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 12.00@18.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00 @40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ......-..+5545 «vee +@72.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-1b cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No, 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18 
Red spring ...........+. 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .........+-+ 2.23% 2.20% 
DUFUR ccc cedscccccsccee 2.21% 2.18% 
DE UL nc caaesaseee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .........+4. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........s+06 1 2.18% 


2.2 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1.. 173@17464 @64%..... @136% 104@113 
2.. 175@17667 @67%141%@142 106 @116 


3.. 176@177 66% @66% 140% @141% 107@116 
OP. ee Biced tite Dots cdwee @ @... 
hE, OE Serre ea @... 
7.. 179@180 66% @67% 141% @142% 106@116 
*Holiday. 2 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: uly 6 

July 5 June 28 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 724,900 900,830 632,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,345 20,792 9,473 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,146 2,046 879 
Corn, bus ........ 99,000 77,380 141,250 
Oats, bus ........ 464,310 562,820 276,930 
Barley, bus ...... 1,156,680 1,012,320 69,000 
i! ar 215,280 204,060 28,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 276,000 282,000 83,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 6 

July 5 June 28 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 299,000 470,820 129,470 
Flour, bbis ...... 197,992 246,969 257,205 
Millstuff, tons ... 7,954 12,654 9,290 
Corn, bus ........ 50,820 61,740 98,000 
Ota, BOs. wivens 220,480 272,640 694,790 
Barley, bus ...... 854,440 1,136,020 85,120 
RS, BOS ice disi 101,400 119,190 32,760 
Flaxseed, bus .... 22,680 29,000 5,450 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 














ted): July 6 July 7 
July 6 June 28 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 750 801 «oo 7 
No. 1 northern.. 201 322 owe 221 
No. 2 northern.. 10 4 sn 107 
Other grades ... 436 493 é0e 1,722 
eee 1,397 1,620 134 2,057 
| Serer 8,497 8,368 ies naar 
BR BERS: sastesee 2,484 2,755 dns 
Im 2916: cccews.: 7,136 8,291 bes 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 6 July 7 July 8 


July 5 June 28 1918 1917 1916 
Corm ..+c * 32 10 286 66 3 
Oats ... 2,815 2,580 467 432 402 
Barley ..1,262 1,416 611 199 131 
Rye ....4,180 4,160 $0 15 37 
Flaxseed. 136 55 65 175 60 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—Mp!is—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
12 ~- 335 72 


July 2 .... 106 109 

July 3 .... 92 194 13 ow S6T 40 
July 4* ... «2 es oe <0 oe os 
Say Be. ooo 48 84 os 1 <s 94 
July 7 3160 «127 8 2 81 53 
July 8 70 «6195 23 sa (358 76 


Totals.... 584 709 ° 56 3 604 336 
*Holiday. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— To— 

Albany ......... 31.5 New York* ..... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New Yorkt ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg 34.5 
Baltimoret 29.5 Philadelphia 30.5 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia* 30.5 
Boston ...... - 34.5 Philadelphiat 30.5 
Boston*® ........ 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 23.5 
UU ees 32.5 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ......... 23.5 Portland*® ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 15.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.6 
Cincinnati ...... 22.6 Quebec ......... 39.5 
Corning 29.5 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur .. - 17.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira - 29.6 Rockland ....... 34.5 
Pe es 23.56 St. Joseph ..... 17.5 
Grand Rapids... 22.5 Schenectady .... 31.5 
Hornell ........ 29.6 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 19.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
TOMRCR 222. ccees 29.6 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 17.6 Troy ........... 31.5 
Louisville ...... 2 Sree 30.5 
Montreal ....... $4.5 Wayland ....... 29.5 
Mount Morris ... 29.5 Chicago (local).. 17.0 
New Orleans.... 31.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 29.5 | Se 10.5 
New York ...... 32.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 30. 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic - port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 osee 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 gah 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% .... 18 
\o. Meee eee 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, July 7.—(Special Telegram)— 

Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

July 6 July 7 

Destination— July 5 June 28 1918 1917 
a 160 





eee 19 
Liverpool ...... 4 os 18 3 
Glasgow ....... 75 93 ; 
DE ae abe h 66.5 13 59 ° 
a ee 22 88 ; 
Nantes ........ 7 oe ws 
WOEEEE Veen veces os 98 5 
Falmouth ..... 77 240 ee ve 
Bergen ........ és 1 re 48 
Manchester .... .. 10 
Dunkirk ....... 6 5 
Bordeaux ...... ve 76 
aa e3 1 
Antwerp ...... 88 63 
- re és 57 
Be PRMICO ..... 2s 31 “ She 
Marseilles ...... es “* - 66 
Rotterdam ea T 114 Ss 
Gibraltar ...... 86 69 ia 3 
er 116 : oe 
BE. Sac ice 1 - 
Iceland ....... 9 is 
6 Pe eee 9 2 14 
Bae 37 es 
San Domingo... 2 wa ‘ 
Other W. L.'s... 18 6 7 
Cen. America... 4 ° 
ow. Se eee 10 ‘ 
Other 8. A. ... 24 5 
Others ........ 6 5 

BOORED: sev ae. 497 1,213 163 152 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
July 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Oe SS Pre 157 296 70 os 
MRUROIIO: orccceses 8 112 24 16 
Consolidated. .... 28 20 34 27 
Ogtivies ......... 280 58 27 sé 
WORRUEEE: basilica s 19 50 12 22 
Grain Growers .. 30 454 123 os 
Fort William .... 14 337 68 6 
Hastern ......... 35 47 os 
Gh Me Be ADEs 000% 194 268 36 9 
Northwestern ... 45 29 24 ee 
Can. Northern .. 266 582 179 oe 
Thunder Bay ... 150 300 31 6 
Can. Gov't ...... 132 160 35 12 
Sask. Co-op. .... 190 183 . 60 38 
Richardson ..... 154 36 16 il 
Dav. & Smith ... 68 117 45 ° 

| rr 1,772 3,049 776 147 
Year ago ........ 568 56,472 699 326 
Receipts ........ 224 241 291 27 
Lake shipments.. 24 566 182 32 
Rail shipments .. 61 46 34 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— . Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 181 No. 1C. W...... 3 
No. 2 northern... 89 No. 2C. W...... 395 
No. 3 northern.. 266 No. 3 C. W...... 584 
a ae eee 284 Ex. 1 feed ..... 40 
WO. BD veiw pieces 232. 1 feed .......... 35 
Wey Or. bee's BU 2: fee8 -.. 5. sie 1,035 
POOR: o vcww es cess 96 Seed ....s.seen- 
Others ......... 138 Others ......... 277 

| res 1,772 3,049 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mryn., July 7—There was 
no change to note in flour situation 
last week. Mills were only filling their 
established trade requirements, and re- 
ported that buyers to get in lower 
when the new crop es available. 
Some operators apparently have their 
supplies up to that time. The feature 
on the week was the government buying 
of first clear, local mills cleaning out 
their stocks. 

The durum mill worked a fair car-lot 
business last week, most of it for eastern 
account and 30-day shipment. Demand 
indicated that buyers were low on stocks 
and in need of early replenishing. No 
change was reported in mill asking prices. 

Interest in rye flour does not pick up. 
In view of the promising crop prospects, 
buyers are holding off. Price list un- 
changed. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
a total of 18,180 bbls flour, or 50 per 
cent of capacity, against 24,515, or 66 
per cent, the previous week, and 11,150, 
or 31 per cent, a year ago. 

Mills cared for established customers, 
but outside of that had little or no mill- 
feed to sell. Mills ran lighter last week, 
holidays cutting down the output. 


NOTES 

Canadian barley continues to come in, 
and goes into store in the Great Northern 
elevators. 

W. W. Bradbury, manager of William 
Dalrymple’s Duluth office, is in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Shipments of both grain and flour dur- 
ing June were much larger than in’ the 
same month last year. 

Shipments of grain last week were con- 
fined to rye, barley and flaxseed, only 
6,000 bus of wheat going out. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, wil! ar- 
rive in Duluth tomorrow to take a short 
rest. 


The cash market in all grains showed 
fair activity last week. The continuation 
of receipts to the movement of the new 
crop seems assured, 

Stocks of spring wheat in Duluth- 
Superior elevators are down to 78,000. 
bus, and receipts are meager. Durum ar- 
rivals are better, and the country seems 
to have some stocks of that. 


E. A. Everett, manager of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Waseca, 
Minn., is in Duluth owing to the illness 
of his daughter, who was taken sick while 
they were passing through Duluth, and 
had to be taken to a hospital. 

Small lots of rye were worked for ex- 
port last week, but demand was less 
pressing than the week before. Interest 
in the new-crop future is increasing, and 
further expansion is looked for as new 
rye becomes available for marketing. 

Flaxseed has been having a strenuous 
week. The July future advanced 1lé6c 
from the closing of a week ago to the 
close Thursday, and after the two-day 
holiday advanced 20c. The September 
future was even stronger, selling 2c 
higher than July but closing le lower. 
October had a range of 40c during the 
session, and finally closed 20c up from 
Thursday. The net gains from a week 
ago were 29c for July, 47c for Septem- 
ber, and 50c for October. P 

F, G. Carson. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: . 
-—Mpls— -——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


July 1..... $5.36 5.34 5.36 5.35 4.24 

July 2..... 5.49 5.49 5.51% 5.50 5.38 

July 3..... 56.54 5.54 5.56 5.55 5.42 

Pi) a > res oes ete cee ere 

i ae wa aw ems saw 

July 7..... 5.64 5.64 5.68 5.68 5.67 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -——In store— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 276 838 113 136 65 175 
Duluth .... *75 91 62 *159 206 385 

Totals.... 351 174 175 295 271 - 560 

*Includes Canadian, 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to July 
5, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














7—Receipts——. -—Shipments— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ... 6,762 6,850 1,986 878 
Po *3,917 2,952 3,458 2,880 
Totals ....... 10,679 8,802 6,444 3,758 


*Includes Canadian. 
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Continued from page 141.) 
Indications are that, after the period 
of government control, European coun- 
tries may be obliged, for financial and 
tical reasons, to continue their flour 


ina through SS, agencies. | 


uch consolidated ng  egeie can only 
be successfully met by adoption of 
similar selling methods as permitted mill- 
ers under the terms of the Webb act. 

There are great possibilities in the pro- 
motion of export trade through the ef- 

fective co-operation that will be made 
possible through the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation, Inc. The management will be 
placed in the hands of men familiar with 
the milling business, the export flour 
trade and foreign conditions. Facilities 
will be offered members which can only 
be secured through co-operative manage- 
ment. 

The association has been incorporated 
with an authorized capital stock of $300,- 
000, 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of the par value of $100 each, with- 
out voting power, and 200 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. Each “mem- 
ber company” will be asked to subscribe 
for 20 shares preferred stock at par and 
one share of common stock at $1 per 
share. The voting power of the common 
stock held by member millers will be in 
proper relation to the yearly flour output 
of such members as arranged for in arti- 
cles of incorporation. 

For the purpose of proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of the association, the 
United States will be divided into six 
zones, representing the various milling 
localities, viz: Pacific Coast, Southwest- 
ern, Northwestern, Central, Southern and 
Eastern. Each member company shall be 
assigned to the zone in which its mills 
are located. In each zone, an executive 
board of five members shall be elected 
annually by member companies of the 
zone, and this executive board will ad- 
minister the affairs of the association in 
its zone. 

The Millers’ Export Association, Inc., 
will engage solely in the sale of export 
flour and other cereal products to Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean markets. Such 
sales will be made through the general 
office in New York. Stockholders will be 
obligated to accept all such export trade 
through the association. Where direct 
offers from individuals are made to mem- 
ber millers, they will be reported to the 
central committee with the understand- 
ing that such transactions, if authorized 
by the committee, shall constitute a part 
of and be applied against the mill’s pro- 
portion of the total business. 

In anticipation of large purchases by 
governmental agencies the New York 
office will secure from each zone’s execu- 
tive board offers of stipulated quantities 
of flour based on the milling output of 
all members of the zone, and sales to gov- 
ernment agencies shall be based on prices 
determined by the zone executive boards 
in accordance with the plan fully outlined 
in the by-laws of the association. All 
orders secured by the New York office 
will be awarded to zones desiring to par- 
ticipate, in proper proportion to the mill- 
ing output of its members and at the 
agreed prices. All flour sold through the 
association will be sold on a standard 
form of sales contract approved by the 
board of directors of the association, and 
transactfons will be on draft basis or on 
such other terms as may be arranged 
with the approval of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The expenses of the association, which 
will not be heavy, will be defrayed by 
the member companies on a basis of each 
member’s percentage of actual cost of 
operation. It is the purpose of the asso- 
ciation to make no profits in excess of 
the dividend requirements and current 
expenses. All milling and selling profits 
go to the members. New members will 
be admitted only on the approval of the 
board of directors. All members will be 
bound by the agreement entered into with 
the association and its by-laws. 

The largest and most important indus- 
tries in this country have formed export 
associations for the purpose of foreign 
trade expansion. It is to your interest 
to become a member of this organization. 
The proposition put before you should 
be given your very serious consideration. 

A ae meeting of those who have 
been invited to become members of the 
association will be held at the Great 


Northern Hotel, Chicago, July 14, 1919. 
You are urged to be present at that time 
and to take an active part in the organi- 
zation that will be necessary to inaugu- 
rate the association. 
James F, Bett, _L. E. Moszs, 
A. C. Lorine, F. J. Linenam, 
B. A. Ecxnart, B. W. Marr, 
Frank Kett, Gerorce S. Mriwor. 





FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 


Millers and Feed Men Actively Engaged in 
Erecting New Plants and Enlarging 
and Remodeling Old Ones 


Fire destroyed the flour mill of Smul- 
lon & Son, Weaverton, Ky., causing a 
loss of $10,000; partially insured. 

The Hohenwald (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated by G. D. Black- 
well, S. H. Hinson, I. G. Voorman, Sr., 
E,. H. Edwards and O. C. Peeler. 

Fire thought to have started from 
spontaneous combustion in a warehouse 
of Fedder’s Sons, destroyed their flour 
and feed warehouse at Covington, Ky. 
Loss, $40,000; insured. 

Holt & Co. are remodeling their flour 
mill at Manheim, Pa., increasing the ca- 
pacity to 400 bbls daily. The work is 
being done by the Wolf Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

The Boyd Milling Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
been incorporated, with $200,000 capital 
stock, and will succeed the Sharon Flour 
& Feed Milling Co. It will specialize in 
feeds, spring wheat and Kansas flours, 
in addition to its own products. 

The Marshall County Milling Co., Ben- 
ton, Ohio, has been incorporated, with 
$8,000 capital stock, by C. B. Cook, R. 
EK. Foust and L. C. Wyatt. 

The six-story re-enforced concrete mill 
building of the Whaley Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been completed at Gainesville, 
Texas. The building is 36x100, and 70 
feet high. New machinery is being in- 
stalled, and a concrete engine-room is 
under construction. The old mill will be 
torn down, and a.large concrete ware- 
house and several grain storage tanks 
erected. ; 

W. M. Person, Louisburg, N. C., is 
building a flour mill, to be finished in 
August. The work is being done by the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

The new elevator of the Firelands Ele- 
vator Co., Norwalk, Ohio, will handle 
flour and feed in addition to buying and 
selling grain. 

The Mount Bethel Roller Mills, Ban- 
gor, Pa., owned by the Flory Milling Co., 
burned recently. 

Bowman Bros., formerly operating the 
largest flour mill in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, at Germantown, and who re- 
cently sold to the Liberty Milling Co., 
have bought ground at Gaithersburg, 
Md., and will erect a modern 300-bbl 
flour mill, elevator and warehouse. 

The 50-bbl flour mill of the Derwood 
Milling Co., Gaithersburg, Md. is in 
operation, with W. R. Kinsey in charge. 

The Stanley (Va.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order with the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., for the installation 
of a modern self-rising flour outfit and 
machinery equipment for its new ware- 
house and elevator. 

The Plugit Co., Inc., Florence, S. C., 
is installing a 45-bbl self-rising flour out- 
fit, with batch mixer and blending ma- 
chinery. The work is being done by the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

The flour mill of Reuben Detter, Dov- 
er, Pa., recently burned, has been re- 
placed with a modern mill, which is in 
operation. 

The Hefty Milling Co., Watsontown, 
Pa., has changed the power of its mill to 
electricity. 

The Cline Flour Mills, Strinestown, 
Pa., are installing additional machinery. 

John Savage, Robesonia, Pa., has start- 
ra ae new 60-bbl Midget Marvel flour 
mill. 

Robert W. Wertz, Wernesville, Pa., 
has added three motors to operate his 
mill by electricity. 

The Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co. has 
placed an order for a complete Wolf 
system of self-rising flour-making ma- 
chinery. 

Victor Cushwa & Sons, Williamsport, 
Md., have let a contract to the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., for the machinery 
for their new elevator and warehouse. 
They will handle spring and Kansas flour, 
and feed. 

Winn & Hawkes, Wilson, W. Va., have 









started their new 50-bbl flour mill in- 
stalled by the Anglo-American Mill Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

M. L. Malcolm, Poe, W. Va., is re- 
placing his old mill with a modern build- 
mg Saree with up-to-date machinery. 

flour and feed mill of Vogel Bros., 
Sharpsville, Pa., recently burned, will be 
rebuilt on the present site. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Burgetts- 
town, Pa., is installing additional olf 
machinery. 

D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md., have given a contract to the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., for the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of their grain ele- 
vators. 

The J. A. Parks Milling Co., Peters- 
burg, W. Va., has let the contract for 
the remodeling of its mill, to include ball- 
bearing double roller mills, with auto- 
matic shake feeders. The Wolf Co. is 
doing the work. 

The Keedysville (Md.) Milling Co. has 
installed at 45 h-p gas producer plant in 
its flour mill. 

The Lawrence Mill & Elevator Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., has been incorporated, 
with $60,000 capital stock, by J. C., J. E., 
and B. C. Edenton, and E. W. and M. F. 
Lawrence. 2 

The Afton (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
been chartered, with $50,000 capital stock, 
by A. R. Smith, and J. M. and O. F. 
Sheppard. 

The Taylor County Milling Co., Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by R. H. Russell, 
L. F. Risin and W. E. Price. 

John W. Eshleman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa,, are erecting a modern fireproof 
warehouse and office building, two stories 
high, 65x100, with large storage base- 
ment, and a new elevator. 

The Ohio Milling & Feed Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital stock, by G. S. Bishop, 
D. H. Owen, C. A. Ormsby, C. L. Bald- 
win and H. C. Hoffman. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., De- 
fiance, Ohio, has demolished a portion of 
its old plant, and will erect buildings of 
re-enforced concrete and steel. Some of 
the old material will be taken to Rice, 
Ohio, and used in the construction of a 
new _ elevator. 

A. A. Noel and Joseph Hicks have 
leased ground at Cresson, Pa., and are 
building a flour and feed mill. A spur 
track is being laid to the mill door. 

The Spring Valley (Ohio) Milling Co. 
has been chartered, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by T. M. and M. C. Scarff, G. H. 
Haines and B. M. and J. A. Spitler. 

The Unadilla (Ga.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a Wolf blending and aérating 
plant. It will make self-rising, pancake, 
and other special flours. 

The Saltillo (Pa.) Steam Roller Mills 
is in operation, after the installation of 
additional machinery. F. M. Berninger, 
formerly of Catawissa, Pa., is in charge. 

The Gorby & Shilts Co., wholesale and 
retail flour and feed, Moundsville, W. 
Va., has been taken over by A. H. Sny- 
der, of Jacksonburg, W. Va. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Geary, Okla., has been incor- 
porated, with $30,000 capital stock, by F. 
C. Cubbage, A. B. Campbell and W. C. 
Geary. 

Lester Collier, of Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has bought ground at Curtice, Ohio, and 
will build a flour mill. 

The J. A. Kerr Milling Co., Titusville, 
Pa., has let a contract to the Wolf Co., 
of Chambersburg, Pa., for the machinery 
for its new five-story re-enforced con- 
crete flour mill. Special blending and 
mixing machinery will be installed for 
the making of self-rising flour. 

D. L. Edwards and C. V.. Steinmetz, 
who have been connected with the mill- 
ing and grain business at Wooster, Ohio, 
have organized a company, with $100,000 
capital stock, to erect an elevator and 
warehouse, and will buy and sell flour, 
feed and grain, at Wooster. 

John M. Savage, South Perkasie, Pa., 
has sold his flour mill to C, E. Benfield. 

Robert Agnew is build a flour mill 


at Dyer, Tenn., to be completed in Sep- 
tember. 
The Wadsworth (Ohio) Farmers’ 


Equity Exchange has bought the plant of 
the Wadsworth Milling Co., and will op- 
erate it on a co-operative plan. 
Improvements at the mill of Lantz 
Bros., Mansfield, Ohio, include an addi- 
tion, 30x42, four .stories high, a 10-ton 
auto-truck scale and an electric elevator. 


July 9, 1919 


The Lake View M Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., will enlarge its mill, and in- 
st uipment for the making of self- 
rising flour. The Wolf Co, has the con- 
tract for the machinery. 

The B. B. Milling Co., Louisville, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with $150,000 ca 
ital stock, by J. H. Rainsberger, C. E. 
Yohe, G. E. Thorns, H. B. Weber and 
A. M. McCarty. 

F. A. Kilmer and O. E. Baker have 
bought the grain elevators of D. M. Det- 
rick, at Brookville and Dodson, Ohio, 
and will operate as Baker & Kilmer, Mr. 
Kilmer acting as manager. 

The Radner (Ohio) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has been chartered, with $40,000 cap- 
ital stock, by W. M. Baxter, G. N. Davis, 
D. D. Jones, R. R. Davis, Dayid Swartz, 
N. C. Amart, David Gary and Hosea 
Darst. 

Chester F. Werner, R.F.D., York, Pa., 
is remodeling his recently purchased flour 
mill, new machinery equipment being fur- 
nished by the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa 


The Wagner-White Co., Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock to 
$60,000. L. A. White, Jr., is president; 
James A. Parkinson, Jr., formerly of the 
Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent, and JD. B. White, secretary and 
treasurer. A _ three-story brick ware- 
house is under construction, which will 
provide storage for 100,000 tons of feed 
and grain. 

The fourth annual: business meeting 
and picnic of the Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin Millers and Feed 
Dealers’ Association will be held at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 16. Edward Dunn, 
of Douglas & Dunn, Lake Geneva, is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. In the afternoon the members 
and their families will be taken for a 
steamer ride around the lake. 

The Huntington (Ind.) Equity Ex- 
change Co. is building an elevator to cost 
about $16,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Earl Park, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock, by George Benner, Theo- 
dore Anstett, Valentine Krick and Frank 
Hardebeck, to conduct a string of eleva- 
tors and sell flour and feed. 

The New Carlisle (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to sell flour, feed and grain. 

The Studabaker Grain Co., Bluffton, 
Ind., is making extensive improvements 
to its warehouse and elevators, and will 
install new machinery equipment. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Eastern Federation Feed Merchants 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants held its annual convention at Al- 
bany, N. Y., June 26, and was well at- 
tended. Seeretary F. C. Jones worked 
hard to get out a large attendance, and 
was rewarded for his efforts. President 
Strong in his annual address urged that 
the members imitate the feed manufac- 
turers in establishing personal contact 
with the people with whom they deal. 
The secretary’s and treasurer’s report 
showed the organization to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

F. T. Benjamin discussed the 60-day 
contract, and urged the association to 
adopt it, and C. E. Warner, Niobe, N. 
Y., talking on cash and credits, asserted 
that charging purchases was nothing but 
a habit on the part of the buyer, and 
urged the members to agree as a body to 
eliminate charge accounts and. adopt the 
cash system. 

In order to insure its enforcement, 
Mr. Warner suggested that the members 
who did not live up strictly to the rule 
be fined or penalized, and pointed out 
that the members of the Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers’ Association were suc- 
cessfully carrying out this agreement. 

MacLean Wilson, manager of the Em- 
pire Mill & Elevator Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., stirred: up the members by ad- 
vocating co-operation between manufac- 
turers and dealers and the sharing on a 
50-50 basis of an educational advertising 
campaign. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
told of the constructive service expected 
of the feed industry, both manufacturers 
and dealers, and pointed out how this 
could be made effective through the re- 
tailers’ contact with the feed consumer. 

J. Hangy Woorrmce. 
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CONGRESS PASSES BILLS 


Important Legislation Ready for President’s 
Signature—Railroad Administration and 
Trade Commission Assailed 


Wasnineton, D. C., July 5.—Con- 
gress completed the annual supply bills 
for the new fiscal year at midnight, Wed- 
nesday, and both houses took a recess un- 
til Tuesday, July 8, when they will re- 
convene. It is expected the President 
will promptly lay before a joint session 
the text of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many, together with his recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

The bills completed by Congress Wed- 
nesday night prior to the taking of the 
week’s recess were the army bill, carry- 
ing $775,000,000; the sundry civil bill, 
carrying $605,000,000; the district bill, 
carrying approximately $15,000,000; and 
the third deficiency bill, carrying $23,- 
000,000. The agricultural appropriation 
bill also awaits the signature of the 
President. 

With the enactment of the appropria- 
tion bills Wednesday night, more than 
$5,000,000,000 has been appropriated for 
the government needs during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. Congress 
also has canceled more than $15,000,000,- 
000 of war appropriations previously 
made, 

ARMY BILL 


The army bill goes to the President 
carrying a total of $775,000,000, a de- 
crease of $114,000,000 from the amount 
carried in the Senate bill, and providing 
for maintenance of an average army of 
325,000 men during the fiscal year which 
began Thursday. The conference report 
was approved in the Senate without a 
record vote. 

The War department, in an order is- 
sued Thursday to all commands in the 
United States, directed that the army be 
reduced to a peace-time strength of 225,- 
000 by Sept. 30, and that all temporary 
officers be discharged by that date. This 
order is being interpreted to mean that 
demobilization will be complete by Sept. 
30, and the President will be free to re- 
voke war-time prohibition. Army officials 
are bitterly criticizing Congress for the 
cut in appropriations, and declare it will 
he utterly impossible to clean up the mil- 
itary establishment properly under the 
reduced personnel authorized by the leg- 
islation just passed, 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL 


The House accepted the second confer- 
ence report on the sundry civil bill, in- 
cluding the Senate increase of appropria- 
tions for the United States employment 
service from $200,000 to $400,000. When 
the conference report on this bill first 
reached the Senate, it met with vigorous 
opposition because of the reduction of 
funds for the employment service from 
$400,000 to $200,000, which limited ex- 
penditure to Washington headquarters 
and abolished state branches. Senators 
Kenyon, Republican, and Ashurst and 
Robinson, Democrats, criticized the ac- 
tion severely, aiming their attacks espe- 
cially at Senators Warren and Smoot, 
Republican members of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. Kenyon said the fate of the em- 
ployment service item illustrates the 
abundant capacity of Republican leader- 
ship for making mistakes. “Republican 
standpat leadership can take the respon- 
sibility,” he said, adding that the amend- 
ment for a commission to report a fed- 
eral budget plan, which the conferees 
struck from the bill, also had been “tor- 
pedoed.” 

The Senate finally sent the bill back 
to conference, where the increase for the 
employment service was cared for. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Senator Cummins’ bill to restore at 
once the rate-making powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
were vested in the Railroad Administra- 
tion under war legislation was held up 
last week through the decision of the 
House to hold hearings on the measure 
after it had been passed by the Senate. 

Director General Hines, of the Rail- 
road Administration, urged the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to reject the proposal on the 
ground that, so long as railroad control 
remained vested in the President, the 
government required rate-making power 
properly to administer the control act. 
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Clifford Thorne, represen shippers, 
took sharp issue with Mr. Hines, re- 
ferring to him as a man who “has been 
authooieed to set aside acts of Congress, 
legislatures, and decisions of commissions 
and courts.” : 

“You may expect to see sweeping 
changes in rates and regulations gov- 
erning ge a oage: during the next six 
months,” said Mr. Thorne, “unless the 
power of review of such changes is lodged 
in some disinterested tribunal before 
they become effective.” 

Director General Hines admitted that 
the Railroad Administration was consid- 
ering a general freight rate increase, and 
added that it was the intention of the 
President to return the railroad proper- 
ties to private ownership at the end of 
the present calendar year. 

An important decision on railroad leg- 
islation made last week by the Senate 


Committee on Interstate Commerce was 
the rejection of the Poindexter bill by 
a vote of 8 to 6.. The measure proposed 
to amend the long and short haul clause 


The committee has been hearing repre- 
sentatives of the dye and chemical in- 
dustries for the past week regarding the 
proposal to give them protection from 
foreign competition by placing prohibi- 
tive import duties on the foreign prod- 
ucts. Representative Longworth, of 
Ohio, a member of the committee, has in- 
troduced a bill which embodies the rec- 
ommendations of the dye interests. 


THE PEACE TREATY 


The situation regarding the peace 
treaty in the Senate is still very much 
beclouded. The lack of any unit pro- 
gramme for dealing with the treaty 
among Republicans caused last week a 
series of conferences between Chairman 
Hays, of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Senator Lodge, chairman of the 
foreign relations committee, and other 
leading -senators who will figure in the 
ratification, in an effort to formulate 
such a programme. 

As the situation now stands, the Presi- 
dent is returning with a definite and un- 





Truckmen’s Strike in New York Ties Up Foodstuffs 


Perishable Foodstuffs Being Loaded on Navy Trucks by Sailors, Owing to the 
Recent Walkout of 3,700 Teamsters 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


of the interstate commerce act to place 
freight rates on a virtual mileage basis. 
The measure had been opposed by New 
England and the Southwest, and cham- 
pioned by the intermountain territory. 


* * 


The Senate last week passed the con- 
ference agreement on the agricultural 
bill, and sent it to the President. The 
measure as finally passed by Senate and 
House included the daylight saving re- 
peal, to become effective Oct. 26. 


* * 


During consideration of the sundry 
civil bill by the Senate, Republicans ad- 
ministered a chastisement to the Federal 
Trade Commission and reduced the $1,- 
000,000 appropriation included in the 
measure by the committee for the use of 
the commission to $900,000. Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois, said the Trade Com- 
mission, instead of promoting American 
export trade, had been destroying it 
through violent speeches made in Eng- 
land by Commissioner Colver, of the 
trade body. 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Senator Fletcher, of Florida, former 
chairman of the commerce committee of 
the Senate, has begun a fight in the Sen- 
ate to prevent the Shipping Board from 
negotiating further sales of government 
ships. Chairman Hurley opened offices 
in New York last week to sell govern- 
ment tonnage, which is being quoted at 
from $210 to. about $225 per ton. 


TARIFF REVISION 


Chairman Fordney, of the House ways 
and means committee, has announced 
that hearings on general tariff revision 
will commence immediately after July 8. 


compromising demand for acceptance of 
the League of Nations by the Senate 
without amendment. With few excep- 
tions he has the undivided support of 
his party. 

On the other hand, the Republicans 
seem hopelessly at sea regarding their 
plans. Senator Borah, of Idaho, and 
Senator Johnson, of California, are op- 
posed to the League in any form, Senator 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, wants the League 
divorced from the treaty and considered 
independently, Senator Lodge wants the 
covenant amended in several particulars, 
and other Republicans have other plans 
for the reception and treatment of the 
document. 

The problem before the Republicans 
is to unite on some definite and practical 
programme, and it is to this task that 
Senator Lodge and Chairman Hays are 
now addressing themselves. 


RECORD TO DATE 


Mr. Mondell, in a statement inserted 
in the Congressional Record just before 
adjournment, declared “there had been 
a saving of persian | $800,000,000 
in the six great supply bills which were 
passed in the special session of the Six- 
ty-sixth Congress, as compared with the 
amounts carried by the same bills which 
failed in the closing hours of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, and a saving of $450,- 
000,000 on the railroad deficiency bill, as 
compared with the estimate of the Rail- 
road Administration, or a tota] reduction 
of $1,250,000,000.” 

Mr. Mondell said the principal savings 
other than the reduction in the railroad 
fund request were $343,000,000 in the 
army appropriation bill, $211,000,000 in 
the naval bill, and $247,000,000 in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 
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Pointing out that Congress had been 
in session 38 days, Mr. Mondell said that, 
in addition to the reductions, Congress 
had adopted the woman’s rage i reso- 
lution, repealed the daylight sa law, 
passed the bill ending wire control, and 
a bill appropriating $6,000,000 for the 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors. Also that the judiciary commit- 
tee had reported legislation for enforc- 
ing war-time constitutional prohibition, 
and announced that as soon as the House 
convenes, on July 8, this legislation will 
be given immediate consideration. 

Joun J. Mannrnan. 





Export Storage Charges 

Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has issued the follow- 
ing bulletin to exporting millers, relat- 
ing to the new through bill of lading: 

Your attention is directed to the new 
through export bill of lading, recently 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC 4844), and particularly 
to the clauses which provide for the im- 
position of a storage charge at seaboard 
on shipments detained there awaiting de- 
livery to steamers, or to the steamer lines 
named in the bills of lading, and your 
attention is most particularly drawn to 
the second section of clause No. 10, quot- 
ed as follows: 

“This contract is executed and accom- 
plished and all liability hereunder ter- 
minates upon the delivery of said prop- 
erty to the exporting steamer, her mas- 
ter, agents, or servants, or to the export- 
ing steamship company, or subject to 
existing delivery arrangements, if any, 
on the pier usually used by the exporting 
steamer at the port of export, whether 
or not the same may be the property of 
or used as a warehouse by the inland 
carrier also, and the inland freight and 
all other charges hereinbefore provided 
for shall be a first lien on the property 
and shall be due and payable by the 
steamship company or vessel.” 

You will note that according to this 
clause, when delivery has been made, 
subject to existing delivery arrangements 
on the pier usually used by the exporting 
steamer at the port of export, whether 
or not the same may be the property of 
or used as a warehouse by the inland 
carrier also, then the inland carriers’ _ 
contract with the shipper is executed and 
accomplished and all liability thereunder 
has ceased. 

According to advices received by us 
from counsel the inland carrier is not 
entitled to collect storage charges after 
he has made delivery of the goods to the 
ocean carrier in any of the ways specified 
in clause No. 10. 

Where both carriers use the same pier, 
since delivery is made by the inland car- 
rier to the ocean carrier in accordance 
with the existing delivery arrangements, 
the liability of the former and its right 
to collect storage cease. 

The second set of conditions “with re- 
spect to delivery at the port of a foreign 
steamship company,” etc., then apply and 
these conditions- give no right (to the 
ocean carrier) to collect storage at the 
port of export. 

It is to be presumed that eventually 
when commercial exportation of flour is 
possible the use of the through export 
bill of lading will be resumed. 

You are asked, therefore, to make a 
special note that when using the through 
export bill of lading you should show as 
the delivery carrier that carrier at whose 
terminals the steamship line named in 
the bill of lading berths its steamers, 
and you will penny note that the 
shipments. routed for delivery by rail 
carriers at whose terminal the steamship 
line does not berth her steamers will be 
subject to a charge for storage. 

In due course, when commercial ex- 
portation is imminent, we shall expect to 
draw the same matter to your attention 
in a more specific manner, naming the 
terminals at which delivery to the steam- 
er lines occurs in the ways described in 
the above quoted section of clause No. 10. 

In the meantime, it is probable that 
many millers have paid storage bills on 
shipments covered by through export bills 
of lading during’ the early part of the 
war or prior thereto, or that millers have 
such storage bills which they are required 
to pay, and we suggest that you send all 
such bills to F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, who will take steps to recover the 
amounts paid and cancel bills that have 
not been paid. 
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(Continued from page 142.) 
understanding by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the steamship lines and shippers 
who avail themselves of the privilege, 
that all export traffic thro north At- 
lantie ports will be handled on permits 
covering inland transportation, and that 
through bills of lading will be issued to 
shippers who will agree to assume any 
demurrage or storage charges which may 
accrue, in accordance with published 
tariffs, under conditions which prevailed 
prior to January, 1918. 

It is expected that the railroads will 
facilitate matters for interior shippers in 
the immediate future by use of the old 
forms of bills of lading, and then issue 
new tariffs and the new forms of bills of 
lading required under the order. 


L. & A. BAKING CO. EXPANDING 


The L. & A, Baking Co., of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., of which Henry Levinger is 
president, has decided to organize a com- 
pany under the same name in Chicago, 
and build a modern bakery. Mr. Lev- 
inger will go to Chicago to take the ac- 
tive management of the new plant. Its 
leading brand in Chicago will be the 
same as at Sioux Falls, Elanay. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


L. F. Carpenter, Minneapolis flour and 
cereal jobber, is visiting in New York 
City. 

The Stokes Milling Co., of Watertown, 
S. D., is installing six Strong-Scott ball- 
bearing reels. 

A company with paid-in capital stock 
of $10,000 is being organized to build a 
mill at Ronan, Mont. 


The Northwestern Feed Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has taken out a permit for a 
$25,000 feed warehouse. 


The Teske Flour & Feed Co., of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has moved its headquarters 
to 2505 East River Street. 


Franklin Edwards, manager of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., is in the 
Southwest investigating crop conditions. 


J. B. Maynard, of Le Sueur, Minn., 
has gone to Bangor, Wis., to take charge 
of a new 50-bbl Midget mill now being 
completed there. 

Compared with a year ago, bran at 
Minneapolis is $11, standard middlings 
$18, flour middlings $25, and red dog $30, 
ton higher. 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is at Woman’s 
Lake, Hackensack, Minn., on a two weeks’ 
fishing trip. 

G. W. Hewson, of Allston, Mass., a 
representative of the Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was here last week calling 
on the mill. 

L. B. Dennison, secretary and manager 
of the Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., is on a business trip through the 
eastern flour markets. 

Austin George has resigned his position 
as sales-manager for the Jennison Mills 
Co., Williston, N. D. He is now in Min- 
neapolis and is open for a new engage- 
ment. 

No. 1 dark winter wheat from Kansas 
is offered at $2.38 bu, delivered Minneap- 
olis, for arrival within 30 days. For 
guaranteed delivery within 20 days, $2.42 
is asked. 

A. B. Schriber, of the Schriber Grain 
& Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is in Min- 
neapolis. His company is building a feed 
mill and elevator here, and Mr. Schriber 
will probably be here for about a month. 


I. B. Swanson, who for the last eight 
years has been in the offices of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has started in business 
for himself as a millfeed jobber, with an 
office at 115 Corn’ Exchange, Minneapolis. 


The L. G. Campbell Milling Co., which 
recently sold its 350-bbl mill at North- 
field, Minn., to the Theobald Milling Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, expects to consid- 
erably increase the capacity of its mill 
at Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

J. A. McGovern, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the mills which the 
state of North Dakota is to operate, is 
authority for the statement that two mills 
will begin grinding on the new crop. The 
location has not yet been made public. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., received 
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an order for two carloads of sifters and 
fiers from the Lake of the Woods 
Co. One car is for its mill at 
Portage la Prairie, and the other for the 
Keewatin mill. 

The R. B. McClean Grain Co. of Min- 
nesota has been incorporated by R. B. 
McClean, of Winnipeg, and J. H. Rihel- 
daffer, of Minneapolis. Mr. Riheldaffer 
has resigned his office as manager of Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Co. to become identified with 
the new concern, . 





The Sack of Arlon 


Ralph Barker was a salesman for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. when war 
was declared on Germany. He enlisted 
in the 117th Trench Mortar Battery. 
This unit, known as “Maryland’s First 
to Fight,” was assigned to the famous 
Rainbow Division. 

After the armistice was signed the 


FEDERAL OR STATE CONTROL 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decision 
Affects Authority of State Commissions 
in Matters of Car Distribution 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 5.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision on a.complaint made by Tanner & 
Co., The Highland Grain Co., and E. L. 
Hurlburt & Co., operators of grain ele- 
vators in Nebraska, against the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, finds the 
road’s practice in the distribution of 
freightcars to shippers of grain at sta- 
tions in Nebraska hee been unduly preju- 
dicial. The Commission, however, states 
that it is impossible, under the circum- 
stances, to prescribe in detail the rules 
for car distribution that should be in 
force. 

The complainants operate grain eleva- 
tors at Benedict, Giltner and Utica, Neb. 
Their complaint attacked the railroad’s 





The Sack Which Appeared as a Dress in Arion 


battery was among the first to take up 
the march through Belgium. In the town 
of Arlon, Barker and his squad were 
billeted in the home of one of the inhab- 
itants. The rest of the story is in his 
own words: 

“It was the first good sleep I had had 
in six months, and we were all anxious 
to kill the bugler who got us out. We 
were packing to take up the hike, when 
one of the children came tripping along. 
I looked around, my heart gave a jump, 
and I started again, but all I saw were 
the words, ‘Fancy Pearl Hominy.’ Here 
was a kid wearing one of our own cot- 
ton sacks for a dress. The bottom had 
been cut off, hemmed, a few buttons put 
on and it made a fine romper. 

“I afterwards learned these slip-overs 
were distributed by the Belgian Relief 
Commission, to save wool and cotton. I 
wanted that dress, and as these good 
people wouldn’t take money (my wealth 
was about five francs), I traded a per- 
fectly good woolen blanket for a 25c bag. 
It was better than a letter from home. 
I carried it around on the rest of the 
hike, It has travelled thousands of miles 
and made my weighty pack heavier, but 
I will never part with one of the most 
remarkable souvenirs of this man’s army.” 


practice in furnishing cars for the ship- 
ment of grain at the points named, al- 
leging that it is “unfair, unlawful and 
discriminatory.” 

“Although the complaint should be sus- 
tained and the defendant’s practice held 
unduly prejudicial and therefore unlaw- 
ful,” the Commission states, “the record 
does not enable the Commission to pre- 
scribe in detail the rules for car distri- 
bution that should be used. The deter- 
mination of the amount of grain on 
hand and ready for shipment involves 
difficulties. The Nebraska commission, 
in framing its rule, disregarded differ- 
ences in loading facilities, assuming that 
every shipper would be able to load his 
allotted cars within the 48 hours of free 
time allowed. Yet facilities for quick 
loading should be considered one of the 
elements of readiness for shipment; and 
there is no injustice in giving the shipper 
the benefit of his greater preparedness 
in that respect. 

“In this connection it is noted that 
some railroad division superintendents, 
according to the testimony of the Ne- 
braska commission, advocated the use of 
elevator spout capacity as a basis of car 
distribution. The rules previously sus- 
tained provided that the proportion of 
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cars furnished must be based upon the 
‘amount of grain conveniently located 
for prompt loading,’ and to give effect 
to this requirement provided further that 
cars set for loading before 10 a.m. must 
be loaded ready to out by 6 p.m. of 
the same day. Effective demurrage 
rules provide that when empty cars 
placed for loading on orders are not 
used, demurrage will be charged from the 
first 7 a.m. after placing or tender until 
released, with no time allowance.” 


DISSENTING OPINION 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, 
stated that “the rule in question, govern- 
ing the distribution of cars to shippers 
of grain in times of car shortage, was 
prescribed by the Nebraska commission 
after a careful study of the situation in 
that state, and the evidence indicates that 
the Nebraska shippers have generally 
found it satisfactory. The distribution 
of cars at a time when the supply is not 
sufficient for the demand is naturally a 
matter with which it is difficult to deal, 
and probably no method can be devised 
which will not be subject to complaint. 
Apparently the Nebraska rule has met 
the test of actual practice reasonably 
well, and the fact that it received a sub- 
stantial measure of approval from rep- 
resentatives of other states at least tends 
to show that there is nothing clearly un- 
reasonable about it. 

“However, it seems to me that it is 
unnecessary to pass judgment upon the 
rule from this point of view. The situa- 
tion is simplified by an agreement which 
has been reached with respect to car dis- 
tribution as between divisions and sta- 
tions, an agreement embodied in a rule 
which has been adopted generally by the 
railroads throughout the grain-shipping 
territory. We are now dealing, therefore, 
only with a rule governing the allotment 
of cars as between individual shippers 
at stations. I am unable to escape the 
conclusion that this is a matter primarily 
of local interest. 

“Shippers in Kansas or Minnesota, or 
in any other part of the country, are in 
no way prejudiced by the fact that a 
different rule with respect to. such allot- 
ment exists in Nebraska than exists in 
their own state. Even assuming that the 
Nebraska commission has seen fit to 
adopt a rule which differs in some re- 
speets from what we should at this dis- 


tance be disposed to originate upon the 


evidence at our command, I can still see 
no reason why we should substitute our 
judgment for the judgment of the state 
commission. 

“I am not unmindful that we possess 
the power in the present instance to do 
this; but a principle of somewhat basic 
importance is involved. It is highly de- 
sirable, if undue centralization and con- 
centration of governmental powers in 
Washington are to be avoided, that every 
question should be left to the disposition 
of state authorities which can reasonably 
and with a proper regard for the general 
public interest be dealt with in that way. 
Nothing is more objectionable than to re- 
quire the people of this country continu- 
ally to resort to Washington for the de- 
cision of questions which are only or 
chiefly of local concern. 

“I have no doubt that the state com- 
mission of Nebraska is quite as well qual- 
ified as we are to determine wisely what 
rule for the allotment of cars among in- 
dividual shippers at stations is best 
adapted to local needs, and to administer 
and enforce the rule when once it is de- 
termined upon. I am unable to believe 
that any important useful purpose will 
be served by overruling the views of the 
local tribunal in a case of this sort.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Canada, in 1918, sowed 18,000 acres 
flax, for fiber. It is said 25,000 acres 
have been rented for the same purpose 
this year. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept 1, 1918, to June 28, 1919, with ecom- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


-——Output—. -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis ...14,045 12,608 1,461 953 
Duluth ........ 910 951 ove see 
Outside mills ..10,995 8,589 275 175 

Totals ....... 25,950 22,148 1,726 1,128 
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The Happy Hooligans of the Milling Business 
NOTE.—tThe following is submitted by a 
well-known miller of the Northwest: 
Alienists say that if two men are walk- 
ing together on a bridge and come to an 
open draw; one recognizing that the draw 
is open, halts, and the other walks calmly 
on and falls into the river; it is clear 
that the chap who fell into the river was 





probably crazy, while the one who recog- 
nized that the bridge was open, and that 
thin air is not a satisfactory footing for 
pedestrians, was doubtless sane. 

One hears that it takes years of study 
and experimenting to become an expert 
alienist, and naturally men hesitate about 
taking up the profession, because when 
you have become an expert alienist the 
rest of mankind is ready to make oath 
that if you are not crazy you are at least 
a “nut,” so what’s the use. 

But if alienists only had a little better 
system, say some thingomojig to be 
clamped on one’s head, solar plexus, 
shock absorber or wherever the mental 
mechanism is supposed to be located; a 
contraption so cunningly made as to at 
once reveal the impulses and workings of 
one’s thought generator, holders of stock 
in milling corporations would do well to 
pay almost any price for their services 
and the use of this X-ray thought de- 
tector for examination of their mill man- 
agers. 

These poor stockholders might with ad- 
vantage even pawn their stock with their 
obliging bankers to raise the needed 
funds in order that they might, at least, 
know what it is which has, all along, 
moved their officers and managers to the 
mad acts of the past nine months. 

The acts of these poor chaps have been 
nothing less than “Happy Hooligan” 
stunts, and might be worked into a 
scenario of half a dozen acts, with as 
many scenes in each act. If any one 
chooses to undertake this task, I want 
to suggest at least three scenes for Act I. 


SCENE I 


The government specifies a fair price 
for wheat, and the farmer hauls his wheat 
to market well satisfied with the fair 





price named. Enter “ py Hooligan,” 
the miller, and says: “Ah, look at de 
poor foimer sellin’ his wheat at de fair 


price! Til pay him ten cents per bushel 
more.” (At times it has ads purcaty 
cents more.) Pays the money, takes the 
wheat.—Curtain.. ; 


SCENE IL 

The government specifies a fair price 
which the miller may charge for flour: 
Enter the government to buy fiour. 
“Happy Hooligan,” the miller, in his 
haste in figuring a price on his flour, sub- 
tracts from the cost of the raw material 
instead of adding thereto, not twenty- 
five cents per bushel, but twenty-five 





cents per barrel, and quotes prices ac- 
cordingly: Enters “Happy Hooligan,” the 
miller, No. 2, who butts in with: “Ah, 
look at dat poor feller losin’ all dat 
money! I'll save youse!” Offers his flour 
at twenty-five cents per barrel less than 
the price named by “Happy” No. 1, at 
which price the government buys all it 
requires. 
SCENE Ill 

The beneficent government observes 
what a good sort “Happy,” the miller, 
really is, offers to take the flour which 
“Happy” has sold to it at ten dollars 
per barrel and resell it back to “Happy,” 
the miller, or to his Uncle Gus the baker, 
at eleven dollars and fifty cents per bar- 





rel, thus discouraging “Happy” from im- 
plementing against himself in paying the 
farmer more for wheat than the price at 
which he can now buy back his own flour 
from the government. 

* * 


With this start, the scenario may be 
drawn out to any length, and the writer’s 
imagination given full fling, without any 
fear of overdoing the matter. 

It is said that-all men have moments 
of madness. Conservative bankers have 
paid fabulous sums for gold bricks; the 
corner grocer, who has great difficulty in 
figuring the discount on a case of coffee, 
will tell you out of hand what ought or 
ought not to be done in forming a league 
of nations. Either, if given a few days 
to think it over, might change his mind. 
But for nine months “Happy,” the mill- 
er, has shown no inclination to change 
his mind. If he had one, and has changed 
it, he has taken his change in “chicken 
feed.” 

What is the answer? No one knows, 
nor will until the alienist is called in; 
mayhap not then. Meantime, most of us 

blessed with a “Happy Hooligan” 
Seeey will look on and pray for the 
ool killer or a cure for the madness 
which seems to possess most of the men 
in the milling business. 





Increased food production in the Fed- 
erated Malay States is to be effected by 
the government setting aside land suit- 
able for the raising of rice and other 
foodstuffs, and compelling the owner to 
cultivate the portion set aside at least 
once each year. If the owner refuses, the 
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_ government may authorize some other 


person to do so on such terms as may be 


agreed upon. 


Corn Millers’ Differentials 


The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, through its secretary, Douglas 
Lackey, has announced a. new package 
differential applying to corn flour, corn 
meal, grits and hominy feed, that was 
promulgated June 24 and became effec- 
tive July 1, as follows, 100-lb cotton rep- 
resenting basis: 
50-Ib cotton ....... cee cence 6c over basis 





25-lb 16c over basis 
10-lb 40c over basis 
5-1b 80c over basis 
50-1b 10c under basis 
25-1b 5c under basis 
10-1b 10c over basis 
5-lb 25c over basis 





Burlapping or extra jute covering, 15c per 
100 lbs over basis. 

Pending passage of the uniform deci- 
mal weights bill by Congress, the Fed- 
eration differentials committee hereby 
directs that the above differentials on the 
decimal weights unit shall apply to the 
irregular size package being used to a 
limited extent and which varies from one 
to two pounds per bag from the decimal 
weight unit, and on a basis of applying 
against the corresponding decimal weight 
differentials. 

“For your information,” Secretary 
Lackey adds, “the Ashbrook decimal 
weights bill has been reintroduced in 
Congress in original form, and we have 
a promise that Representative Ashbrook 
will not object to the substitution of our 
bill in committee and for congressional 
action. We therefore anticipate that, 
within the next two weeks, we will be in 
position to give you an opportunity to 
secure your representative’s support 
through supplying you with the House 
bill number of the amended bill.” 





Argentina’s crop of wheat was so large 
this year that she offered 3,000,000 kilos 
to Mexico, also 1,000,000 kilos oats and 
50,000 tons corn, 





Exports for Week Ending June 28, 1919 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 551,647. ..... 296,669 420,558 
Boston .... 301,000 ..... 85,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a. 163,000 ..... 157,000 165,000 
Baltimore... 64,000 ..... 93,000 363,000 
New. N@W6. .ecec. seave 132,000 ....+. 
N. Orleans 545,000 14,000 54,000 26,000 
Galveston.. 916,000 ..... 15,000 ....-. 
Montreal. 1,343,000 ..... 380,000 19,000 
Tots., wk.3,883,647 14,000 1,212,669 993,558 


Prev, wk. .3,856,248 99,000 850,005 2,725,843 





U. K’dom..1,861,878 ..... 7147,80T « sccvce 
Continent 2,021,769 ..... 450,272 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

BEET s cc cvcee 20ier ae 
Wie, BE -eecwee. breve COO8  sccces 
Other 

countries. ...... TA OOO. oncccuus,” whdn ve 

Totals ..3,883,647 14,000 1,212,669 993,558 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


Julylto Same time 

June 28,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 209,782,964 52,118,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 29,924,026 6,422,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 341,557,424 81,015,000 
Corn, bus .......+.+. 6,398,070 22,985,000 
Oates, DUS ....scccees 95,207,309 92,539,000 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED-—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, FIRST-CLASS MILL- 
er, 8-hour trick, 750-bbl mill at Omaha, 
Neb; good wages; references required. 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 








WANTED—CHEMIST BY FLOUR MILL- 
ing company located in central Kansas; 
first-class laboratory equipment. Address 
as i Northwestern Miller, Kansas 

y, 0. 





WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; must be 
enthusiastic, hard worker and able to sell 
quality flour, Address Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for Montana, Washington and Ore- 
gon; must be able to sell the flour; refer- 
ences required. Address “X,” 2828, care 
Northwestern Miller; Minneapolis. 





WANTED — A COMPETENT SALES- 
manager thoroughly acquainted with the 
macaroni flour business; good opportunity 
and salary for right party. Address 2362, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
Interior Kansas mill desires to se- 
cure the services of high-class sales- 
men for Illinois and Indiana; also 
man to work Louisiana; will pay 
good brokerage and make advance 
on expenses; give references and 
previous connection and experience 


in first letter. Address 557, care 
at Miller, Kansas City, 
0. , 


WANTED—GRADUATE CHEMIST; MUST 
be a good analyist, with flour and feed 
experience; a permanent position to man 
with the necessary initiative. Address 
2357, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive, Kansas mill 
wants resale men for immediate 
service in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan 
and Indiana; give full particulars, 
stating salary expected, in first let- 
ter. Address 559, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo 


WANTED—NIGHT ENGINEER FOR 300- 
bbl mill in small western Kansas town, 
where man with family can live cheaper; 
state experience and salary desired. Ad- 
dress 561, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY, 
half night; two good flour packers; also 


second engineer, night run; send refer- 
ences in first letter. Stokes Milling Co., 
superintendent, Water- 


. W. MeGaffey, 
town, 8S. D. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPENING 
FOR A CHEMIST 


A large southwestern milling 
company has an opening for a 
live, ambitious young man to 
take charge of its laboratory; 
an education in chemistry is 
essential, but nine-tenths of the 
work and the opportunity is in 
applying this expert knowledge 
to practical experimental mill 
and bakeshop work on wheats, 
on blending wheat and on the 
finished tlours from the mill; the 
job calls for a fellow who is not 
all technical theory and who 
has the expert knowledge and 
willingness to apply himself as 
above indicated; we want that 
fellow to have initiative, to 
think for himself, plan for 
himself without the office hav- 
ing to think of everything for 
him; the salary will be such as 
to get the man we want; outline 
your experience in detail; give 
age, state salary expected and 
how soon can come. Address 
558, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ONE NIGHT ENGINEER AND ONE DAY 
fireman in 250-bbl mill with an electric 
light plant in connection; steady work; 
must be well recommended. Address 
Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


COMPETENT GRAIN 
buyer to take charge of elevator at 5600- 
bbl country flour mill; steady employ- 
ment; good position for right man; en- 
agement either immediate or within 30 
ays. Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


A 1,600-BBL SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill, making a recognized quality flour, 
will require the services of a thoroughly 
experienced sales-manager on the new 
crop; we want a man with a successful 
record and will pay substantial salary; 
this is an exceptional opportunity for the 
right party. Applicants please state age, 
experience, etc., and address R. B., 2368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on next page.) 





HELP WANTED—(OONTINUED) 








WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALES-MANAGER FOR  150- 
bbl Oklahoma mill; none but competent 
Person need apply; to the right party will 
make suitable arrangement of salary and 
commission; in replying give references. 
Address 552, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SALESMAN, AGE 32, MARRIED, NOW 
and for past nine years covering New 
York and Pennsylvania territory, desires 
change to aggressjve northwestern or 
southwestern mill seeking high-class rep- 
resentation in this territory. Address 
- care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 





LIVE WIRE, 30 YEARS OLD, 10 YEARS’ 
successful selling experience, desires con- 
nection with good northwestern or south- 
western mill on commission basis, with 
small drawing account; territory pre- 
ferred, Wisconsin and Illinois; Al refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2360, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Large, progressive northwestern 
milling company requires the 
services of a high-class sales- 
man for New England states 
territory; a liberal salary and 
commission: basis offered; sales- 
man is to work direct from mill 
office. Address 2350, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED—A LARGE, 
growing northwestern mill has an opening 
in Cleveland and part of Ohio for a sales- 
man of good character and proven ability; 
must have clear record and ability to pro- 
duce business with co-operation of mill 
and well-known brand of high quality; 
give age, experience, previous territory 
and volume sales, salary wanted and all 
details in-first letter. Address 2363, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM A 
mill which is in need of a technical mas- 
ter baker; have had 28 years’ practical 
work in bakeshops and demonstration; 
thoroughly understand laboratory work 
and testing; not afraid to work; can pro- 
duce results; age 38; American. Address 
a care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AGGRESSIVE, EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, with successful record, capable 
of handling and selling large buyers, in- 
cluding bakers, wants position with large 
or smal! reliable mill; practical knowledge 
grain, milling, also some laboratory work; 
all particulars treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 2338, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 
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Dallas, Texas: 711 





Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

; Bag Fillers. 
Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton peitios, B Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
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HIGH-CLASS EXECUTIVE, MANAGER, 
expert accountant, until recently special 
agent and examiner Food Administration 
Enforcement Division, eight years’ public 
accounting practice, specializing in in- 
stallation of cost and efficiency systems; 
eight years’ executive and manager large 
industries; thoroughly versed in every 
phase of milling accounting and manage- 
ment; location of mill not important; no 
objection to travelling; age 34; highest 
class references. Address “Executive,” 
Box 2333, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION IN CHARGE OF 
packing, shipping or grain department; 
have had several years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 2349, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MAN OR ASSISTANT; SIX 
years’ experience; age 33, married; prefer 
Kansas, Missouri or Nebraska; references. 
Address 2374, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, WELL KNOWN,.NEARLY 10 


years’ experience in flour and milling, de- 
sires permanent connection with good mill. 
Address 2304, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG ‘MAN ‘OF ABILITY AND EXPERI- 


ence in grain business desires position; 
highest references; wishes interview to 
personally relate experience. Address 
2366, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL 


and town; at present have charge of 600- 
bbl mill; 46 years old, married; can give 
references or come on approval. Address 
S. M., 2352, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 
75 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2375, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AM MARRIED, 40 YEARS OLD AND 
have had nearly 20 years’ retail experi- 
ence in the flour and feed business; what 
have you to offer? State salary; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 2361, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 


76 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2348, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, 35, 


MARRIED, COVERING 
eastern Pennsylvania, selling flour, cars 
and mixed cars, desires change to ag- 
gressive northwestern or southwestern 
mill, making high quality flour. Address 
2366, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW 


and for past 15 years covering Michigan 
territory, desires position with aggressive 
spring or Kansas mill; well known among 
the flour buyers; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2356, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





YOUNG MAN WISHES POSITION AS 
head miller in mill up to 150 bbis, or as 
second in mill up to 300 bbis; seven years’ 
experience; 25 years of age; best of refer- 
ences; Minnesota or Wisconsin preferred. 
Address 2367, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
best of habits and character, who is ac- 
quainted with car-lot buyers of New Eng- 
land, would consider larger eastern ter- 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
mill; salary or drawing account against 
a commission. Address 2371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL IN RUNNING 
order with 8,000-bu storage, located in 
western North Dakota; steam power; first 
offer of $3,000 takes it. Address 2368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

FOR. ‘SALE—15- BBL FLOUR MILL; MA- 
chinery and mill in fine condition and re- 
pair; in operation at present time, doing 
good business; situated in center of hard 
wheat country, with a splendid territory to 
draw from; all grain bought at mill door. 
If interested’get in touch with J. H. Wil- 
90m, P.O. Drawer A, Indian Head, Sask. 


FOR SALE 


Flour mill, 765 bbls capacity; 
machinery and mill in fine con- 
dition and repair; situated in 
one of the very best districts of 
Saskatchewan for railway cen- 
ter; can buy all requirements of 
grain from wagon; 32,000-bu 
elevator in connection; reagon 
for selling, other interest to 
take up time. Address Room 
301, McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, 
Man, 





FOR SALE—100-BBL WOLF SIFTER MILL 


with 20,000-bu elevator, located in fine 
wheat section, South Dakota; electric 
power; town of 1,500 and county seat; all 
the wheat required from the wagon and a 
large territory to draw from; will sell all 
or part interest for less than half its value, 
Address 2369, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—SOUTH DAKOTA MILL; 100- 


bbl mill and elevator in first-class shape 
and operating; good location; excellent 
farming locality; on Milwaukee railroad; 
elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; all 
wheat requirements supplied by wagon; 
grist work in connection; steam power; 
doing good business; good reason for sell- 
ing; terms; output can easily be increased 
to 140 bbis; only those who mean business 
should inquire. Address 2293, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 
account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 


Resources $60,000,000 





The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


“Eagle-Thistle” 
Liquid Chlorine 


The Best Maturing Agent 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 
Selling ‘ae 


61 Broadway EW YORK, N. Y. 











The only modern 
Riverside Code aliber’ 8 code in 
xistence. 

Used exclusively by the leading ex- 

port millers of America. 

Per copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
% 25, all postpaid. C. EB, Oliver, E. M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





‘“‘GRUENDLERIZE”’ 


Every flour mill should install a 
GRUENDLER Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer. Different capacities. 
Will reduce wheat bran, screen- 
ings, blowings, to desired fineness 
in one operation. 

It will run when empty withou 
friction. Never needs adjusting. 
Designed for heavy duty and high- 
est efficiency. 


We have just equipped two of the 
largest and most up-to-date flour 


ills in th try with ‘ 
Gavan Gonuntian.” ne sclag c The Gruendler Pattnt Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
928 No. Main St. 


Write for Bulletin No. 650. 


Your Plant 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 











Bicarbonate of Soda 


(Guaranteed 99.75% Pure) 


for SELF-RISING FLOUR 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. 


SALTVILLE, VA. 











TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 STYLE “A” 
Allis rolls, $425; 24 9x30 extra rolls for 
Allis mills, reasonable; Eureka, Invincible, 
and Barnard & Leas scourers, 30-bu ca- 
pacity, $95 each; two B. & L. drop gear 
flour packers, three tubes, each $90; one 
60-bu Fairbanks scale and hopper, like 
new, $80; elevators 3x3% cup, 40 to 45-ft 
centers, complete, $30 each. 


Bank Building, Minneapolis, 


Borapine in all sizes. 
y i ' ferent condition. 
ANK Our large stocks in- 
sure quick shipment. 
ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 
Get Bulletin 
mn 250( Ben) before buying 


Pipe, etc. . it’s a sure sar tty 














Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 


MANUFACTERED ONLY BY 


The Jaite Co. achat x 4 : 
: *f WOLF, Si? Mere Metropolitan Life Bldg, 


Jaite, Ohio 











